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|JERE, in one handy, inexpensive volume, is a complete 
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and universities with art departments. 

Such a book, if users’ comments may be taken seriously, 
fills a great need. For students and parents, it is of invaluable 
assistance in selecting the proper art school for the continua- 
tion of art education beyond the high school level. Teachers, 
schools and libraries are finding the Directory the source of 
much useful reference material. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


Wendell Jones, whose Article of Faith has particular time- 


liness and value for this issue, modestly refrains from writing 


about himself, although he was invited to contribute to our 
artist-autobiographical series. But we have extracted from 
him a short account of his life which we condense below. 

He was born in Galena, Kansas, which is now a ghost town 
surrounded by slag tailings from the lead mines. At a tender 
age he was moved to Chicago and thence to Boston where 
the Jones family lived for fifteen years. He enlisted in the 
army in 1917, hoping to enter ground school and become an 
aviator. But he was too young and he ended by taking care 
of horses for two years at a remount depot. “My discharge,” 
he says, “left me in a vacuum.” 

Four years at Dartmouth followed from which he emerged 
“still bewildered.” Later he entered Allen Tucker’s class at 
the Art Students’ League, finding him “an extraordinary 
friend and stimulator.” 

His interests were developing more toward mural painting. 
In 1926 Kenneth Hayes Miller started his mural class and 
Wendell Jones joined it, excited by the then novel idea that 
murals can be contemporary. Then he obtained an assistant’s 
job with Hildreth Meiére who was doing designs in tile for 
the Nebraska State Capitol. 

An illness interrupted bui, he says, “A short trip to Saranac 
and a long wait in Brooklyn watching pigeons finally fattened 
me up and I began to think of painting again. I owe this last 
stimulant to Emanuel Benson who frequently came to see 
me. He proposed that we write a book on art, an idea which 
set me into a frenzy of thought and planning. So the next 
year or two passed and I got well. 

“The past eight years have gone more pleasantly with 
experiments in fresco, mural competitions, painting trips to 
Mexico and the Indian Country, perennial assaults on the 
Guggenheim Foundation, and the effort to put into murals 
what I really meant to say.” 

Mr. Jones lives at Woodstock, New York. 

e 
IN PAST YEARS Ernest Brace has written about numerous 
painters for the Magazine, among them Henry Mattson, 
Arnold Blanch, Henry Lee McFee, Franklin Watkins, Henry 
Schnakenberg, and John Sloan. His most recent full-length 
article was about An American Group, Inc., and published in 
May 1938. This month we publish the first installment of his 


two-part article on the Guggenheim Foundation and the arts. 


e 
Dorothy Lefferts Moore, who formerly served on the staff 
of The Arts, writing about exhibitions and books, is now 
married to an architect and living in Wilton, Connecticut. 


In the past year or so she has done reviews for the Magazine. 


Articles in the MAGAZINE OF ART represent many points of view. We do 
not expect concurrence from every quarter, not even among our contrib- 
utors; we believe that writers are entitled to express opinions which differ 
widely. Although we do not assume responsibility for opinions expressed 
in any signed articles appearing in the MAGAZINE OF ART, we hold that 
to offer a forum in our pages is the best way to stimulate intelligent 
discussion and to increase active enjoyment of the arts.—THE EDITORS. 
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William McVey has just begun his second year as sculptor 
member of the department of art at the University of Texas. 
Born in Boston, Mr. McVey studied, however, at the Cleve- 
land School of Art under Frank Wilcox and Henry G. 
Keller, later at Paris with Despiau, among others. His sculp- 
ture may be seen in the art museums at Houston, Texas, and 
Cleveland, Ohio, and on buildifgs and in parks in those 


states. e 


AS ASSISTANT DIRECTOR of the Hispanic Foundation in the 
Library of Congress, Robert C. Smith made a trip to Por- 
tugal this last summer where he saw the exhibition of early 
Portuguese paintings at Lisbon. Before long Dr. Smith em- 
barks on a two-year journey through Latin America gather- 
ing material for the archives of the Hispanic Foundation. 


AS WE ANNOUNCED last May, when his first article on Ameri- 
can theatre designers appeared, Edward Reed was formerly 
Assistant Editor of Theatre Arts Monthly. Later he was asso- 
ciated with the Federal Theatre Project (until its demise in 
June, 1939). At present he is directing the theatre records 
unit of the WPA Library of Congress Project. Other articles 
in his series will appear this season. | 


Alton Kastner is a New Yorker with an education gained 
partly in his home town, partly at Yale College. After his 
graduation he worked a year for Time, Inc. Since July, 1939, | 
he has been in the NBC press department as a staff writer. 
As a free-lance he has written articles for The New Yorker. 
Scribner's Commentator, and other periodicals. 


e 
IN THIS ISSUE for the first time New Books on Art is the ex- 
clusive product of one reviewer—Florence S. Berryman. | 
Miss Berryman is a member of the Federation staff. She 


frequently contributes art criticism to The Evening Star, 
Washington. 
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OR THREE SCULPTURES TO BE PLACED OVER THE MAIN ENTRANCES OF THE NEW WAR DE 


DESIGN SKETCHES BY HENRY KREIS F 
PARTMENT BUILDING IN WASHINGTON, D. C. KREIS’S 
HELD BY THE SECTION OF FINE ARTS. THE SKETCHES ARE PLACED IN POSITION ON THE SCALE MODEL OF THE NEW STRUC 


DESIGNS WERE AMONG SIXTY-SIX SUBMITTED IN THE RECENT COMPETITIO 


NEW OPPORTUNITIES 


ON THE EVE of the war France enjoyed a suggestively successful year in her 
important industry of selling art. Some distinguished specimens were moving into a top 
price market almost up to the moment when active war cut off trading. For a number 
of the pictures which I know higher prices were being paid in Paris than could be 
secured in New York. But when the curtain descended on the tragedy of France, as 
many of the masterpieces as could be were raced ahead of the barbarians to the safer 
port of New York, at present a more peaceful center of speculation. 

I have called the Indian summer of the Parisian art industry “suggestively success- 
ful” because so much of the money going into art seemed to be looking for refuge. It was 
as if big money thought art more stable than pearls although not as portable; as if, in 
the face of the hurricane, art’s values were considered more eternal than even govern- 
ment bonds—certainly those of any European government. It is not necessary to 
explain that most of these treasures are out of the past although in several cases out of 
a recent past. There is not an artist, a collector, a dealer, or a museum that would not 
jump at them, but the jumper must be able to write a check in five or six figures. 

The complicated chain of circumstances, the shrewd psychology, the high finance 
that are making it possible to add more distinguished works out of the past to America’s 
great collections at a time when this rich country is unable to support its own true 
artists, belong to a world with quite other aims from the world which centers its atten- 
tion upon the economic and social integration of the living American artist. 

This other newer and more vital world has inspired a nationally sponsored Art 
Week to be launched on November 25th. The President started the ball rolling by 
appointing as National Chairman no less a dignitary than Francis Henry Taylor, 
Director of the Metropolitan Museum. Mrs. Roosevelt has been invited to be Honorary 
National Chairman. In Washington, Mrs. Henry Morgenthau, Jr., will be Honorary 
Chairman and Edward Rowan, Assistant Chief of the Section of Fine Arts, will be 
acting chairman. Each state chairman, appointed by Mr. Taylor, will form a committee 
*‘on behalf of the artists and craftsmen of that state’? and under the patriotic banner, 
“American Art for the American Home,” this typically American movement, aided 
by distinguished volunteer workers from all the communities participating, will go 
forward with a bang. The aim is to sell American art at tempting prices, to open new 
doors to artists and to encourage the public to make its own selections. 

It is a warm-hearted and exciting venture and so truly American in its haste, its 
optimism, its courage and its not unplaintive touch of superficiality. Many of the 
artists whose works will be on sale will be neighbors of the potential buyers. Each 
community will take pride in its exhibition and the results. Many ladies will embrace 
the opportunity to do something for art and many men will look on smilingly. Mrs. 
Jones will tell Mrs. Smith, with excitement, about the small bronze she has purchased 
and Mrs. Smith will show with pride the etching, the water color, the wood carving, 
the pottery, or the oil painting that she herself has bought. It may be the first time that 
either has owned an original work of art. I wonder if this will not be a better start in 
the right direction than the more sophisticated way of being talked into it. 

One thing is sure. The purchase of a work by a living artist is not only a test of 
appreciation unaided by documents but also a direct contribution to the creative 
workers of to-day.’Generally speaking it is the artists who make the real discoveries 
in art because they have the habit of visual judgment and decision. Given a large 
enough public capable of making such decisions (and people cannot learn to do this 
by parroting other people’s taste), it will support the art of its country. 

The value of Art Week will depend on the genuineness of the articles sold. They 
may be highly professional or definitely inept. But to accomplish the results aimed at 
by this youthful, fresh-aired, generous undertaking, they must be genuine, that is 
not made to imitate what sells, but to express an idea. America is in burning need of 
a bigger public literate in art. Our vigorous body of true artists needs far more general 
buying support. Our dread disease of amateurism needs a cure. If Art Week helps to 
bring about these desirable ends it will win the nation’s blessings.—FORBES WATSON. 
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ARTICLE OF FAITH 


BY-WENDELL JONES 


THESE ARE SUCH distracting times that the artist 
who has always dealt with the aspirations and hopes of man 
is suffering from palsied inspiration. Fear grips the whole 
world. The sense of continuity is broken. The future is un- 
certain to a degree that few generations have ever before ex- 
perienced. Logic and reason can be depended upon only to 
confuse. 

Artists have felt the approaching chaos. They have ex- 
pressed their intense nervous reaction in designs of swift, 
violent contrast of movement and color. They have protested 
against hypocrisies of the world with satire and sinister illus- 
tration and they have denounced the candied virtues and 
petty conceits of a complacent society. 

But now in the face of destructive power before which even 
good must go with the bad and aspirations are based on the 
success of treachery, deceit and brutality, the artist is speech- 


less. Compared with the new morality of total war our old 


virtues smell of the sacristy. A way of life is breaking up and 
those who have the fibre to hope for goodness dread the chaos 
of its destruction. 

What can the artist paint today? Yesterday’s pictures and 
music are still being painted and sung today but a burden is 
on the artist to be contemporary. The poet and painter must 
feel the pulse of his time, the intensity and rhythm of it. He 
must express the ténsions of his world at his hour of life. And 
in its chaos he must rise above it and give it form. To express 
less than the whole tension is to fail as society’s emotional 
technician. 

What forms can he resolve out of this spiritual chaos? They 
must certainly be forms in which he believes. He may be- 
lieve in the spiritual goodness of work and sincerity. Ah, but 
work is the food on which exploitation feeds. The infallible 
ideal is then expressed with misgiving. The design therefore 
cannot give the sense of beauty, the unassailable serenity that 
faith has given artists for centuries. 

Now, Doubt ruffles the serenity of the concept and the de- 
sign. The emotional problem now deals with exploitation of 
work and sincerity. They become pathetic virtues to be pro- 


tected, and against what odds! Thus the spiritual chaos is 
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introduced and it lies with the artist to solve his dilemma. trolled because without control it is as formless as a shriek in | 


The greater his awareness, the greater his dilemma and the a public place. It is simply a stimulant without solution. 
greater must be his faith. So the artist, at a moment in history when men’s spiritual 
The design is the battle ground, so to speak, of the artist’s problems are practically reduced to a fear of starvation and | 
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struggle whether he be a musician or a painter, and I am murder, has a superhuman problem. What abiding goodness 
thinking only of the abstract design underlying and embedded can possibly be found which can restore himself and man- 


in the forms. Turned upside down or sidewise it still has the kind to a faith in something besides power? 
unbalanced balance of volumes and forces which must hold The artist must, I think, find the abiding goodness he can 


the peak of the emotional disturbance. But it must be con- believe in. The design can then be read as his concern over its 


/manence, the struggle he has in keeping his faith in it as 
| weaves its environment. 

Mural painting seems to me to give the opportunity to 
nt symphonically, a range of great scope being possible on 
‘> surface. The building itself is the frame and the surface 


11 only the epic seems worthy of such dimensions. It chal- 


ges the broadest spiritual awareness. The building itself 


‘part of the life of the community. The painting, therefore, 
‘ist be contemporary and rise out of the spiritual reservoir 
that community—a reservoir often consisting of nothing 
ore than an unrecorded Indian battle that was fought along 
{> river long ago. Even the statistics of local industry seem 
| develop into that reservoir from which people get their 
‘ase of continuity and self-esteem and faith. It is often evi- 
‘at that the artist has searched this personality of a com- 
‘mity and brought forth a costume piece, so difficult is the 
isk of making an epic. Greater still is the task of being con- 


WENDELL JONES: TWO SKETCHES, DEPICTING SCENES FROM ST. LOUIS 
HISTORY, ENTERED IN COMPETITION FOR ST. LOUIS POST OFFICE, 1939 


/NDELL JONES: BUSY RAILROAD SIDING. MURAL FOR POST OFFICE, JOHNSON CITY, TENNESSEE. TEMPERA AND OIL, 1940. 16 x 8 FEET 
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WENDELL JONES: WOMAN WITH CARDS. OIL, 1933. 30 X 36 INCHES 


temporary, especially when the din of destruction is destroy - 
ing the sense of continuity. The frustrated artist can give no 
comfort. 

Art forms seem to me basically to ease the fatigue of frus- 
tration. The artist by bringing order to his work can give pent- 
up, frustrated nerves and spirit a directed exercise. I have 
wondered about this word frustration. I can imagine an or- 
chestra which is in the ever-mounting structure of emotional 
tension and suddenly the instruments ignore the score. This 
chaos is faced constantly by the artist in his work. Only by 
control can he know any peace. And control means faith in 
himself and his ideal. 

A sinister analogy can be found in the art of propaganda. 
The use of frustration is evident in the totalitarian creation. 
Personal frustrations are caught up and transferred into the 
national structure which holds the promise of relief in the 
structure itself. How can graphic art satisfy the needs of a 


time in which such colossal structures are absorbing man’s 


very psyche? The artist is at the bedside of a shell-shocked 
world, himself a case for treatment. It is a terrible challenge. 
I think of Beethoven standing in the wake of this landslide 
toward totalitarian life and asserting himself with all the in- 
tensity of his individual soul. Can it be that the almost un- 
bearable tension that grips the world is the rigor mortis of 
individual expression and we are to emerge in the peaceful 
state of children toying with little fantasies, our egos safe in 
the collective psyche? 

To bring order out of chaos is the driving necessity of the 
artist, whatever the dimensions of the chaos in which his 
spirit struggles. The problem becomes one of dimensions and 
scope. One artist can work during an attack of fear and rage 
at the success of injustice. Another abandons the project and 
walks the street. . 

I can understand the impatience of those who want their 
art abstract. The representational is dull and full of clutter 


from the past, as refreshing to the spirit as dust from an old 


rug. Sentiment, the pretty figure, the romantic scene, they 
are transient tastes. Abstract artists prefer the cold bath of 
organized space for its sake alone. For myself, I prefer to see 
man in his environment again and again with the logical pat- 
tern embedded in the forms. 

I believe that mural paintings must explain themselves on 
such common ground with the onlooker that only a title is 
necessary, if that, to make it understandable and stimulating 
to a great range of reflection. Epic and contemporary. It is 
perhaps impossible. The spiritual reservoir of society has 
countless memories which have given man faith, courage, 
strength and a sense of the abiding goodness of life. But what 
is the contemporary part? 

It seems to me that for the muralist it is the pageant of 
social intercourse, not the self-conscious and heroic, but the 
simple functions of man’s contact with man in cooperation 
and trust. These are contemporary epic possibilities. The 
brotherhood of man can weather yet another storm. That is 


my particular faith. 


Left! WENDELL JONES: GIRL WITH BROWN HAIR. OIL, 1935. 
16 X 20 INCHES. COLLECTION OF LOUIS G. JONES. Below: FIG- 
URES IN A LANDSCAPE. OIL, 1932. 38 X 32 INCHES 


BY ERNEST BRACE 


THE ANNOUNCEMENT OF the John Simon Gug- 
genheim Memorial Foundation fellowships for 1940 com- 
pleted the fifteenth year of a notable effort to“advance human 
achievement by aiding students to push forward the bound- 
aries of understanding, and . . . enrich human life by aiding 
them in the cultivation of beauty and taste.” This year 
seventy-three fellowships, with stipends totalling $165,000, 
were granted. In the fifteen years of its activities the Found- 
ation awarded a total of 913 fellowships and paid out to the 
fellows over two million dollars. This money, given to in- 
dividuals and never to organizations or institutions, has 
aided scientists in many fields of research and experimenta- 
tion; it has opened to economists, historians, educators, 
mathematicians, and many other specialists opportunity for 
research and study; and it has given stimulus and brief se- 
curity to many at work in the various branches of the arts. 

Of the wide diversity of projects which the Foundation 
has subsidized, those in the field of the graphic and plastic 
arts represent about one-eighth of the total. Eighty-nine 
artists have received fellowships, and of these, twenty-seven 
have been granted renewals. Certainly the numerical propor- 
tion of artists among Guggenheim fellows is far smaller than 
the relative amount of public attention their grants have 
received. From prize awards to federal arts projects, the 
general public seems to veer between amusement and honest 
indignation that a painter or sculptor, particularly if he does 
not happen to conform to vague and negatively rigid precon- 
ceptions, is able to exchange his work or his aspirations for 
actual cash. A yearly stipend to investigate kidney structures 
in fishes, having a scientific end, is taken for granted as sound 
investment. Creative work in painting, besides being un- 
scientific, is obviously a vague enough purpose to cover the 
multitude of carnal sins which are supposedly as common to 
the craft as a palette. The cartoon which appeared in The New 
Yorker some years ago showing a young couple proudly 
pointing to the baby which had been produced on a Guggen- 
heim fellowship was quite as significant as it was amusing. 
Having a baby, a normal enough procedure even today in 
the lives of married couples, is a project which artists of any 
kind are usually unable to undertake without special subsidy. 
If the Guggenheim Foundation has had to list offspring 
among the accomplishments of any of its fellows, its broad 
and liberal attitude toward their activities would certainly 
take into consideration the fact that there can be no sharp 
distinction between the personal life of the artist and his 
work, and that any broadening of the scope of his activities 
is quite as important as the number of square feet of canvas 
he is able to cover. 

The conflict between the artist and the industrial world 
has become one of the most tiresome clichés of our time and 


our civilization. It is not, however, generally realized that 


ART AND THE GUGGENHEIM FOUNDATIO 


PART I 


the artist, while as a rule still poor and in need, has again an 


again been acknowledged the victor. Preoccupation with thf 


building up of a family fortune may survive several genera}, 


tions, but sooner or later the practical man who has acquired, 
financial power, or one of his sons who has inherited if) 
discovers that he has achieved a means rather than an end) 
He has forged a tool and somehow it must be used. And ij 


the conflict between art and industry has become a cliché 


the millionaire who collects works of art of some sort is a 


much a stock character as the julep-drinking southern ger 

‘gi 
tleman. The man who might threaten to disinherit his soi | 
if he found him writing a sonnet or painting a still-life, w il) 


ble 


listen meekly to a dealer’s sales talk about a genuine Rem) 
y g | 


brandt on which the paint has not quite dried after thre} 


hundred years. Of course it may be pointed out that arj> 


which has been catalogued and valued and sealed with thi) 


esthetic guaranty of time may be considered merely as 
sound investment and one less likely to fluctuate than goy| 


ernment bonds. Nevertheless, the fact that contemporary 


fortunes have so often been used in the collection of som) 


form of art cannot be explained away by any consideration 


of business acumen. And certainly no expenditure could bd 


more rashly speculative than the granting of fellowships tq) 


contemporary artists. 


WHAT MEYER GUGGENHEIM, a Swiss immigrant, who begat) 


his American career as a Pennsylvania peddler in 1847) 


might have thought if he could have lived to see the many 
purposes for which the tool he and his sons created was to bay 


used is not important. The impetus of his energy whie e | 


landed him in the mining town of Leadville in 1881 and therd 
deflected the course of his activities from lace and embroid! 
ery to mining and smelting was concentrated exclusively or! 


means, not ends. Within forty years he and his seven sons 


had established one of the great American fortunes, witl|) 


mining and smelting operations extending from Alaska t{ 


Chile and from Mexico to the Congo. Since the war, the sur/ 
viving sons and grandchildren have been more prominent ix} 
the news and society sections of the press than on the finan, 
cial pages. The fortune had been made; the problem of spend: 
ing it had become a job. From dog raising to aviation, anc 


from a dental clinic to non-objective art, the interests 0! 


Meyer’s many descendants have been as varied, if not as 


hardheaded, as the original acquisitive efforts of the family. 
Simon Guggenheim, surviving a twin brother, is next tc 


the youngest of Meyer Guggenheim’s 


quite unspectacular term in the Senate he returned to the 
family business. It was in memory of his eldest son, John 
Simon, who died in 1922 as he was about to enter college, tha 
Simon Guggenheim and his wife established the Foundation 
Frank Aydelotte, while president of Swarthmore, and Car 
roll A. Wilson, both former Rhodes Scholars, assisted the 
founders in the working out of their plans, and they, togethe 


with the Secretary, Henry Allen Moe, have been associated 


eight sons. In 1907 h | 
was elected United States Senator from Colorado. After one) 


with the Foundation from the beginning. The Rhodes Schol- 
arships were a point of departure as well as a basis for the 


scope and regulation of the Guggenheim idea. University 
_ training was to have no specific part in the Guggenheim 
effort to advance human achievement. The constitution and 
by-laws of the Foundation are especially remarkable for their 
_ lack of restrictions and conditions in the distribution of funds. 
_ From the start, the responsibility for intelligent use of a fel- 
: lowship, once it was granted, has been handed over without 
” reservation to the individual fellow. An artist given a year’s 
backing in painting or sculpture might buy a home or have 
a baby with the money. The Foundation seemed very sen- 
sibly to feel that whether the hoped-for masterpiece was 
delayed or stillborn, the purpose certainly could not be fur- 
thered by officious supervision. 

- Senator Guggenheim’s original letter of gift, as well as the 
constitution and by-laws, quite deliberately frees his gen- 
erosity of harrying stipulations. In that letter, dated March 
(26, 1925, Senator Guggenheim writes: 


“It is Mrs. Guggenheim’s and my desire, in memory of our 
son, through the agency of this Foundation, to add to the 
educational, literary, artistic and scientific power of this 
_ country, and also to provide for the cause of better inter- 
national understanding. Our thought was that the income 
of the fund devoted to these purposes should be used to pro- 
vide opportunities for both men and women to carry on ad- 
vanced study in any field of knowledge, or in any of the fine 
arts, including music; and that systematic arrangements 
should be made to assure these opportunities under the freest 
possible conditions, and to make available for the public 
benefit the results of such studies. Believing as we do that 
such opportunities may be found in every country of the 
world, we purposely make no specification of locality, domes- 
tic or foreign, for the pursuit of these aims.” 


Even the original gift of three million dollars accompany- 
ing that letter was handed over to the trustees with no more 
than the expressed hope that it should be maintained intact 
as an investment. “But no limitation is placed upon the law- 
ful authority of the Trustees and their successors to apply 
the principal of the fund, or any part of it, in case an emer- 
gency shall arise which makes a change of policy advisable 
in the judgment of the Trustees.” Since the original gift, 
which has so far not been diminished by any emergency, 
Senator Guggenheim has added further sums, and at the 
beginning of 1938 the treasury showed a balance of some six 


and a half million dollars. 


IN SPITE OF Senator Guggenheim’s wise decision to “make 
no specification of locality, domestic or foreign,” for the ex- 
penditure of a fellowship, the first grants to artists were 
exclusively for study and work abroad. Until foreign and 
domestic finance made living in Europe precariously expen- 
sive, even for subsidized artists, it was generally understood 
by applicants that if you were seeking a grant for painting or 
sculpture you must first think up some adequate and ingen- 
ious reason for leaving the country. The only one of the 
fifty-five painters, sculptors, and graphic artists who re- 
ceived fellowships up to 1934 and who did not specify that 
his work was to be done elsewhere than in the United States, 
was Peter Blume in 1932. Until the depression most artists 


; 


Et 


were anxious, or at least willing, to travel abroad. Even if 
one could do more or better work at home, the opportunity 
of visiting European galleries was important to the work of 
any artist. France and Italy were naturally the most popular 
havens. Mexico stepped into prominence in 1932 with three 
votes, and in 1933 Miguel Covarrubias picked the Dutch 
East Indies. At least one of the 1933 appointees, finding it too 
difficult to get along in Paris on his grant, wrote the Secretary 
for permission to finish out his year at home. After that the 
projects veered from work and study abroad to work in the 
United States, and finally, during the past four years, men- 
tion of locality has been dropped almost entirely. 

The application for a Guggenheim fellowship requires defi- 
nite plans for the work or study on which the grant is to be 
expended. In the case of a scientist or a scholar it is probably 
not too difficult, after one has evolved an interesting and 
worthy scheme, to set it forth in precise detail. But with the 
artist, who must after all be primarily interested in going on 
with his work, the bald statement of such a fact is likely to 
seem inadequate. Many painters, as I happen to know through 
personal acquaintance, have spent the months of late summer 
and early fall in the creative agony of trying to think up new 
and preferably esoteric reasons for pilgrimages to the old 
masters. A member of the advisory committee for applica- 
tions from artists says that these plans, while sometimes 
brief, may run to as many as seven or eight pages. The com- 
mittee goes over these statements before it sees the sub- 
mitted examples of the candidate’s work, but the final choices 
appear to depend, as they naturally must, more on the work 
submitted and the general reputation of the applicant than 
upon his ability to write convincing reasons. Perhaps an 
artist, after reading that Arthur Compton got his fellowship 


cs 


for “a study of the quantum theory of the nature of radia- 
tion,” feels a bit diffident in a scientific world when he is 
about to ask for money to look at pictures and to paint them. 
Certainly one of the early appointees seems in his anxiety to 
have bitten off a monstrous year’s chewing. His grant was 
“for certain art studies beginning in what is believed to be 
the scene of the first dawn of humanity, religion and art, and 
following the path and the development of art as it has ad- 
vanced throughout the ages; and for the purpose of complet- 
ing a group of paintings, religious and historical in character, 
abroad.” 

The special advisory committee for the selection of artists, 
with the exception of occasional additions, remained un- 
changed during the eight years from 1932 to 1939. The 
three members were Eugene Speicher, Gifford Beal, and James 
Earle Fraser. In addition, Rockwell Kent served on the 
committee in 1933 and in 1936, and in 1939 Boardman 
Robinson was a fourth member. This year, 1940, James Earle 
Frazer, who has served constantly since 1929, was the only 
one of the three remaining on the committee; with him served 
Charles E. Burchfield, Boardman Robinson, and Mahonri 
Young. There seems to be no doubt that the annual selection 
of artists is left entirely to this advisory committee. Eugene 
Speicher, who has served on many juries and committees, 
insists that there has never been even a suggestion to influ- 
ence the choice of the jury. Mr. Moe, the Secretary of the 

(Continued on page 596) 
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Dixie Homes, Memphis, Tennessee. J. Frazier Smith and Associates, architects. Showing row houses in the 42-acre (former slum) proje 
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HOUSING AS ARCHITECTURE 


BY DOROTHY LEFFERTS MOORE 


SO MUCH HAS been written on housing finance, 
ethics, methods and efficiency that an excuse for more on 
the subject might seem to be lacking, unless to sum up the 
situation which is constantly advancing. However, there is 
one aspect of housing that is too often ignored, or given only 
incidental consideration. Yet I believe it is one of the neces- 
sary factors of the success of housing as a national, permanent 
movement, rather than a relief measure. I refer to the 
esthetics of housing. 

In a recent speech, quoted in the Architectural Forum for 
April, William Adams Delano stressed the difference between 
architecture and engineering. Whether we go all the way 
with him in his conclusion or not, we must admit that archi- 
tecture is still an art, which demands a knowledge of en- 
gineering as the painter must know pigments, as the musician 
must know the mechanics of sound. Architecture is, perhaps, 
the most practical of the arts, in purpose and in basic ma- 
terial. But in the statement that the house is a “machine for 
living” there is deliberate omission of an important part of 
every home-building program. The editors of Fortune in 
their admirable publication, Housing America, express it as 
the “plus” elements beyond shelter, consisting of (1) per- 
manence as an investment, and (2) personal satisfaction or 
what often amounts to luxury. 


Leaving aside the financial question of investment from 


this discussion, we still have the question: how much con- 


sideration does the prospective tenant’s dream of a house 


deserve? To say that the ideas of owners have in the past | 
often produced homes of wretched appearance, artistically | 
as well as practically inferior to the barest functional housing | 
today, is begging the question. Public taste is the most malle- | 
able of all public attributes. Education can do wonders, 
leaders can point the way. 

Looking over the roster of government-built or aided’ 
housing, I am amazed to find how good an example has | 
already been set in many localities. Among developments re- 
taining the characteristics of good domestic architecture, 
Mariemont, near Cleveland, Ohio, is noteworthy. The dark 
brick is set off by white shutters; the fenestration is good. 
The straight or ribbon plan is used, but the monotony of 
parallel rows is avoided. A similar contrast of brick with white — 
trim, with windows and doors of good design, is seen at 
Techwood Homes, Atlanta. In Cleveland, the Cedar Central 
Homes are an excellent example of modern apartment house 
design on a large scale; plain walls, relieved by corner bal- 
conies in horizontal rows, alternate with high stair towers 
containing one tall window strip. It is too bad that many of 
the projects so far completed, both public and private, fall 
far below this level. 

In Europe we find greater variation in esthetic standards 
even than in this country. This is not surprising, in view 
of the fact that some housing groups go back to the seyen- 
teenth or eighteenth century (as in Augsburg and Copen- 
hagen) and of the somewhat sporadic way in which housing 
has been undertaken. 


In England is found the germ of the garden city idea which 
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House and apartment at Greenbelt, near Berwyn, Maryland. Built by the Farm Security Administration 


has been often developed, often abused, since Ebenezar 
‘Howard. A glance at Welwyn Garden City shows three char- 
acteristics that I have found in every housing project that 
seemed to have architectural, as distinct from structural or 
social, merit. 

First, a site plan based on curving streets, with plenty 
of culs-de-sac. This provides not only safety, but a touch of 
the unknown, the romantic; the perspective is subtler and 


more pleasing than the straight vista of the gridiron or par- 


Apartments, Westfield Acres, Camden, N. J. Built under PWA. Joseph N. Hetterl, chie 


of architect; associates: Clarence N. Macnelly, 


_F. Herbert Radey, Arthur B. Gill, Oscar Stonorov, Herbert N. Moffett, Howard E. Hall. Joshua C. Jefferis, and George L. J. Neutze 


allel row plan. Besides Welwyn Garden City, this type of 
plan is also seen at Chatenay-Malabry; in this country at 
Norris and Wheeler, among others. 

The second element common to all attractive housing is 
good fenestration. Many architects will say that the best 
proportioned windows and doors are custom built. But 
stock material is improving all the time in type and variety, 
and if the building is designed with available mill- or metal- 


work in mind, an excellent distribution of elements is still 
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Street at Greendale, Wisconsin. Suggests the “company houses” of industry 
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ABOVE: Caserio Lagranja, Caguas, Puerto Rico. One-story group houses. Built under the PW A. BELow: H. H. 
Berg Homes, St. Thomas Island, Virgin Islands. Architects for both projects: the Housing Division of PWA 
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possible. This is proved at Welwyn, at Cedar Springs Place, 
Dallas, and at Wheeler (TVA). That badly detailed material 


ycan be chosen is also evident, at Sunnyside Gardens, Queens, 
iNew York; at Chatham Village, Pittsburgh; and at the 
Amalgamated Dwellings, Manhattan. 

| The third quality found in all good examples of housing 
architecture is purity of line and mass. We are here on more 
‘debatable ground, for these attributes are so directly con- 
‘nected with plan. I can only cite as examples the broad gable 
ends and the low hip-roofs of Welwyn, the fine proportions 
‘of the hip-roofed houses of the Obkirchgasse Apartments, 
Vienna, the handling of mass to create light and shade in 
' the single houses of the PWA project in the Virgin Islands, 


_and the row houses of Liberty Square, Miami. These are 
‘some of many instances of good lines achieved at a lower 
) cost than many of the uglier buildings. In contrast I might 
| point to Chatham Village, where proportions are still those 
of the old “company houses” of industry fifty years ago; 
or the precise boxes of Nizhnioygorod, or the tawdry, lop- 
\ sided gables and “quaint” features of Radburn, N. J., which 
cost an average of $1500 per room! It would seem, then, 
/ that an architect with a high professional standard can 
| manipulate his basic plan sufficiently to insure esthetic 
| as well as shelter values. 

The obligation to do so brings us back to a point already 
touched on. How much right has the man with small income 
to expect a house that is beautiful as well as serviceable? To 
what extent can he indulge in dreams of (a) exterior and 


interior that are a lasting source of pride, and (b) fulfillment 


of his peculiar wants? By his wants, I mean such things as 
_ asun porch, or a hobby- or work-room, an outside living room 
| for occasional parties, or a small one with bigger bedrooms 
| for the non-entertaining family. I mean also his preference 
for a style of architecture, modern or colonial, wood or brick, 
high or low; the desire for an individual garden, or no garden 
but a share in the common park and playground. 

 Itis easy for a government agency to survey the population 
of a district, to establish its minimal housing needs. Such 
minimal requirements necessarily ignore the individual as such. 
It is this regimentation that worried Dorothy Canfield Fisher, 
who wrote otherwise unqualified praise of housing she visited, 
in the March 1939 Survey Graphic. There are a few counter- 


arguments that can reassure us now, and possibly more will 


develop as we feel our way along in the course of years. In the 
first place, Lewis Mumford writes, in The Planned Commu- 
nity (Architectural Forum, 1933), that pre-fabrication does 
not by itself promise large improvement, that economies of 
large-scale group housing counterbalance such economies in 
individual purchase. I am not sure whether he means to imply 
that factory pre-fabrication is not even worth while for the 
planned community; but whether houses are produced lo- 
cally or shipped in units from a great central factory, large- 
scale planning and operation is certainly desirable for both 
economy and looks. This should make possible variations in 
plan and finish. I think it is only fair to ask the subsidized 
renting tenant to accept the minimum plan. He should not 
ask for an extra work-room, or an adaptation of plan to his 


particular wishes. He is getting, in any of our public housing, 
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Phipps Garden Apartments, Long Island City, N. Y. Clarence S. 
Stein, architect. Landscaping along curved walks, varying building 


heights, set-backs, even the fire escapes contribute to the project’s richness 


a good deal more with his basic shelter than he could expect 
otherwise. 

But beginning with the level which can pay its way, how- 
ever modestly, there should be some provision for a little “cus- 
tom” design. A central planning board for a large community 
should be equipped to take into consideration, before build- 
ing, the ambitions of future tenants. In no other way, | be- 
lieve, can housing throw off the cloak of relief, of emergency 
activity, with which it has been so largely associated. 

Then there is the possibility of forecasting the prevalent 
taste of a whole community. I have been surprised to realize 
the tolerance with which the Housing Division of PWA, 
while still in charge of the housing projects, allowed local ar- 
chitects to do the designing. A plan was always submitted by 
the federal agency, but the local men sometimes changed, 
sometimes improved on it. In all cases the style and character 
of building was left up to the locality. This has resulted in the 
New England serenity of Old Harbor Village, Boston, in the 
reminiscence of adobe ranch houses, with quoins and iron 
railings, at Cedar Springs Place, Dallas, and quasi-modern 


at Cleveland, Chicago, Philadelphia, and New York, among 
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others. If housing, or rather planning, is done on as wide a |) | 
scale as it should be, there will be room for accommodating 
different tastes within the same large community, without ) 
destroying the harmony of the whole. | 

As a premise, one can assume that preferences are distrib- |) 
uted to a large extent in geographical patterns, and that an 
architecture respecting the traditions of a region, or a wide- { 
spread existing tendency, is surest to satisfy its intended con- 
sumers. [ might again point to Welwyn in England, and to |) 
the door-yard cottages at Friesenberg, Zurich, which glorify | 
the accustomed picturesque style without sacrificing, so far 
as I can see, the best modern practices of plan and construc- } 
tion. te 

To return to the main subject, which is the esthetics of | 
housing from a more absolute point of view, we have seen | 
certain elements necessary within the individual design. 
These might be summed up as line, mass and surface pattern. 
There are infinite ways of varying and enriching the latter, |) 
besides the fenestration already mentioned. The Michigan } 
Boulevard Apartments, in Chicago, use rough brick strips | 
as quoins and frieze (this makes them superior to the Law- |} 
rence Dunbar Apartments for Negroes in New York, which | 
they otherwise resemble). Cedar Springs Place, Dallas, has } 
quoins moulded in its cement surface. Balconies at Cleveland, } 
porches at Greenbelt, play a role in the exterior composition. ' 


At Norris, there is an interesting combination of clapboard | 


with cinder-concrete blocks, and well designed entrance |) 
porches enliven otherwise plain box-units. At Wheeler the 
brick walls are purposely rough for texture. Considering the 
pattern of a whole group, we find a pleasant effect of alter- 
nating dark and white brick buildings at Silver Spring, 
Maryland. 

Indeed, it is in the design of a whole group of buildings \I 
at one time that the greatest opportunity lies. The vision of 
the architect and of the landscaper are joined, at best, to 
produce a single composition all the stronger for the required 
simplicity of its separate parts. Only by variety plus har- 
mony of different sizes and shapes, only by fitting them to 
the topography of the site, can a project be made visually 
satisfying. This fact has been entirely disregarded in the 
majority of projects to date. In the well-known Lakeview 
Terrace (formerly Whisky Island), Cleveland, in the re- 
cently completed mammoth community of Williamsburg, 
Brooklyn, and many others there is a deadening uniformity 
of units. At Old Harbor Village, Boston, the same sort of 
conditions existed but a good deal of variation in height, and 
a combination of pitched and flat roofs, makes a far more 
pleasing effect. Of course too much cutting-up of masses is 
as bad as monotony, producing confusion instead of variety. 
Witness Fox Chase Manor (near Philadelphia) in contrast 
with Liberty Square, Miami. 

I have mentioned Welwyn too often, but here again the 
intelligent planning of a whole community with plenty of 
variety proclaims its superiority. At Zurich the Friesenberg 


houses settle comfortably into their side hill, in curving rows. 


trop: Williamsburg Houses, New York City. Built under PW A. Richmond H. Shreve, chief architect. Nine associates. A deadening uni- 


formity of units is evident. BorTOM: Dwelling at Norris, Tennessee, known as “type 42.” Note fresh use of stock mill- and metal-work 
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Liberty Square, Miami, Florida. Built under PWA. P. E. 
Paist, chief architect. Variation in roof line makes for a far more 


pleasing effect; too much cutting up of masses produces confusion 


The steep slope provides the variety in height elsewhere 
necessary in the buildings themselves. One of the best Euro- 
pean examples of community planning, at least so far as 
beauty is concerned, is at Chatenay-Malabry, near Paris, 
where there are curving streets, parks, many pools good for 
skating in the winter, a variety of building elements, and an 
attractive setting of trees and fields. To end with an example 
in this country, the Phipps Garden Apartments in Queens 
are luxuriantly landscaped along curving walks, are of varied 
heights, employ set-backs and even make the fire-escapes 
count; all of which adds greatly to the richness of the picture. 
One feature that can add almost as much as beautiful plant- 
ing is water. A good many projects have fountains or wading 
pools, but often these pools could be extended or placed to 
better advantage. In almost every large project there is city 
water or a brook permitting water to be used fairly freely. 

I have not said much about small houses, because they are 
undeniably a more expensive way of housing numbers of 
families than apartments or row houses, and therefore less 
often a part of the housing program for lower income groups. 
They are used in places where habits of life are firmly fixed 
that way, particularly in warm climates where heating is 
not necessary. They are also used in the subsistence home- 
steads which were a rather debated activity of the Resettle- 
ment Administration. In colder climates where open porches 
are not desirable, the houses often have a rather box-like 
appearance due to economy of plan, and even using the above 
mentioned virtues of proportion and detail and surface in- 
terest are not enough to make a good-looking whole. Then 
it is doubly important to plan a large community so that the 
individually uninteresting parts may acquire interest from 


good placing with respect to other houses, larger community 
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Fox Chase Manor Development, near Philadelphia. Robert Charles 


Martin, architect. Contrast with the Liberty Square project above 


buildings, and most of all the landscape. Trees and shrubbery 
are vital; so is a wealth of open space. Roughly one-eighth of 
the total area is all that should be covered by the buildings 
if they are to be properly contrasted with green spaces, either 
around each house or each small group of houses. 

The landscape architect therefore is an essential ally of the 
regular architect if the latter is to be proud of his work in 
housing. Even in the city, an experienced park and play- 
ground planner must be consulted. The painter and sculptor 
can be called in, too, in appropriate places to accent plain 
walls. The sculptures done under the WPA for play grounds of 
housing projects are among the best work to come out of that 
Administration. But the architect has within his own profes- 
sion the resources to make progress toward social amelio- 
ration go hand in hand with progress toward civic beauty, 
without recourse to extravagance or sacrifice of structural 
straightforwardness. If he does not meet this challenge, in 
private as well as in public work, for all income groups, to- 
morrow will lose one of the few real benefits that today has 


to offer. 
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A VISIT | 
TO MAILLOL?S 
STUDIO 


BY WILLIAM M. MCVEY 


A FUNERAL PROCESSION wound down _ the 
beach road as I entered the little town of Banyuls. An old | 
hearse bedecked with wreaths;.the solemn driver in his three- 
cornered hat, and the group of simple peasants clustered be- 
hind the hearse, all passed by. An old man with a beard, better 
dressed than the rest, carried an umbrella. I identified him as 
Maillol. The procession turned out toward an old stone 
church, built off the beach into the Mediterranean. It was 
a vivid picture with purple Pyrenees, blue Mediterranean. 
The procession wound along in a certain rhythm caused by 
the bowing of heads as the spray from the waves blew across 
the road. 

Later I stopped in a café to enquire the way to Aristide 
Maillol’s studio. 

“You know Monsieur Maillol?” enquired the patron. I ex- 
plained that I had admired him for some time in America. 
He excitedly called out the entire family and told them that 
I had heard of Monsieur Maillol in America. “Tiens! tiens!” 
they marveled. 

The patron showed me the commanding old house, built on 
a steep rise of the Pyrenees foothills. Dug under the front 
porch is a dark, musty old studio with a doorsill rotted away 
and windows covered with cobwebs. As I entered Maillol was 
carving a small crouching nude in marble. O > leg was lost 
in the rough stone of the plinth, much more in the manner of 
Rodin than anything I had seen of his. He was highly amused 
as he took me by the arm and said, ““Look, I commenced with 
the knee, carved the leg carefully, and only now do I realize 
that there is no stone where I need it for the heel!” 

He still wore the neat black hat and coat he had had on in 


his cousin’s funeral procession. The left arm was covered with 


stone dust, and as he talked he stooped to look at rough draw- 
ings (very different from his usual drawings) made on the 
panel of some old door. It was driven into the dirt floor tomb- 
stone fashion. His constant squatting and reemerging above 
the stone was most entertaining. A nervous jerkiness char- 
acteristic of all his movements gave a jack-in-the-box effect- 
iveness to the whole performance. 

The full size model of his Grief was piled into one corner 
of the studio. He admitted it had taken him two months to 
carve it—apologized for taking so long. He explained that 


most of his tools were in his other studio. “Here I make out 


as best I can,” he said, indicating his “finishing hammer” 
which seemed to have been a rusty old door hinge, wrapped -~ 
with his handkerchief. The chisel was a one-inch wood chisel, 


ARISTIDE MAILLOL: BATHER STANDING. WOOD, ABOUT 1900. THERE 
ARE ALSO PLASTER AND BRONZE VERSIONS. (REPRODUCED FROM THE Chipped down to about a quarter inch. 


PLATE IN THE HYPERION PRESS’ VOLUME ON ARISTIDE MAILLOL) He waved his tools vigorously in the air to emphasize points. 
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ARISTIDE MAILLOL: GRIEF. WAR MEMORIAL AT CERET. PLASTER, 192 THERE ARE 
(REPRODUCED FROM HYPERION “MAILLOL’’) 


ALSO BRONZE AND STONE VERSIONS. 


No, he would never teach again. He found he was influencing — “Art is such a simple thing—all it takes is a sense of sculp- 
tural ideas and lots of strength. Students should be taught to 


young students—and he never wished to influence anyone. 
speak correctly and simply, then perhaps someday they will 


His style was the result of living and thinking in his way— 
why should he superimpose it on people who lived and thought say something. That is their affair. Let me feel your muscle. 


in other ways? “Teaching is too complicated today,” he said. 


You're stronger than | am. A fine muscle—you will succeed!” 


BY ROBERT C. 
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FOR YEARS PORTUGUESE medieval and Ren- 
aissance painting has been a dark mystery. In the United 
States there has never been a Chandler Post to explore it. 
American scholars, stopping briefly in Lisbon on their way to 
Spain or the Italian Mediterranean ports, visited the museum 
and saw the unforgettable triptyches of Nuno Gongalves, the 
altarpieces of Francisco Henriques and Frei Carlos. They 
saw them again in Paris in the Portuguese exhibition at the 
Jeu de Paume in 1931. A few actually travelled in Portugal 
and knew the museums of Evora, Oporto, and Viseu. 

Miss Georgiana Goddard King of Bryn Mawr College in 
the years before her death did that and wrote some brief im- 
pressions in an unpublished manuscript. Professor Post, as 
was to be expected, knew the Portuguese painters early in his 
career but never had time to write about them. He has always 
mentioned Nuno Goncalves in his courses at Harvard and 


speculated as to his origins and training, as much a secret as 
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NUNO GONGALVES: ALTARPIECE OF ST. VINCENT. IN THE MUSEU DE ARTE ANTIGA, LISBON 


EARLY PORTUGUESE PAINTING 


are those of Antonello da Messina. For him Nuno represents 
a shining western link in the long chain of Mediterranean 
painters who flourished in the fifteenth century in the sea- 
ports of Sicily, Italy, France, Spain, and Portugal. Oceasion- 
ally Post has persuaded his students to tackle the Portuguese 
school of painting. This writer went to Lisbon in 1934 with 
the firm determination to see all the existing paintings and 
write a book about them but was quickly seduced by the 
blandishments of the baroque. Years later the capable team 
of J. B. Ford and G. S. Vickers saw contacts between Nuno 
and Provence and sought to prove their theory in an article 
in The Art Bulletin (The Relation of Nuno Gongalves to the 
Pieta from Avignon, XX1, March, 1939, pp. 4-43). There the 
matter ended. 

Nor had the Portuguese produced an historian of their 
native school. José de Figueiredo, director of the Museu de 
Arte Antiga, who in 1909 had identified the famous Nuno 
panels known since 1895 in a disused church corridor, had 
them cleaned, put them in his museum, and published them 
in a book (O pintor Nuno Gongalves, Lisboa, 1910). Involved 


. 


in museum duties, he continued to discover new paintings, 
‘shut them up in his jealously guarded storerooms, and kept 
quiet about them. Vergilio Correia, Professor at the University 
_ of Coimbra, wrote a study of some problematic paintings in 
: Viseu and Lamego (Artistas em Lamego, Coimbra, 1923; and 
Vasco Fernandes mestre do rétabulo da sé de Lamego, Coimbra, 
i 1924). Luis Reis Santos, a young employee of the Lisbon 
i Emissora Nacional, went about the country photographing 
primitive panels in distant churches, but never published his 

- bulging archive. Until a few months ago there was no com- 
| prehensive account of medieval painting in Portugal. Only 
| the outmoded impressions of Emile Bertaux (André Michel: 
_ Histoire de Vart, Paris 1911, vol. IV’, pp. 869-891) and Ver- 
\ gilio Correia (Pintores portugueses dos seculos XV e XVI, 
_ Coimbra, 1928), Francisco Marques de Sousa Viterbo’s strings 
_ of names gathered from the Lisbon Archives (Noticia de 


FOLLOWER OF NUNO GON- 
GALVES: ST. FRANCIS OF 
ASSISI. IN THE MUSEU DE 
ARTE ANTIGA AT LISBON 


alguns pintores portugueses e de outros que, sendo estrangeiros, 
exerceram a sua arte em Portugal, Lisboa, 1903-1911, 3 vols.), 
and the unillustrated source books of Francisco de Hollanda 
(De la pintura antigua, 1548, edition of Madrid 1921), Cyrillo 
Volkmar Machado (Colleccao de memérias relativas as vidas 
dos pintores, e escultores, architetos e gravadores portugueses, 
Lisboa, 1823), José da Cunha Taborda (Regras da arte da pin- 
tura, Coimbra, 1921), and Count Atanazy Raczynski (Les 
Arts en Portugal, Paris, 1846) were available. 

But when José de Figueiredo died in 1937 things began to 
happen. His place as president of the Academia Nacional de 
Belas Artes was taken by Reynaldo dos Santos, a Lisbon 
surgeon who had just been honored by the American Medical 
Association. Dos Santos, who had helped Figueiredo discover 


the errant Portuguese tapestries at Pastrana in Spain in 1916 


(As tapecarias da tomada de Arzila, Lisboa, 1925), revived the 


moribund academy and inaugurated a new phase of its Bole- 
tim, in which fine articles on Portuguese art soon began to 
appear.! He wrote a short account in French of the problems of 
Portuguese painting (L’art portugais, Paris, 1938), which was 
the best thing to date, and got funds from the government for 
the Academy to inaugurate a program of the study of Portu- 
guese art. This program had two important aspects. The first 
was the establishment at the Academy of a photographic ar- 
chive, the Inventério Artistico de Portugal.” The academicians 
were sent off with a photographer to record and document 
the artistic monuments of each district of Portugal. By now 
a large amount of the work has been accomplished, bringing 
together a corpus of material which will be the equal of the 
best photographic archives in Europe. He himself undertook 
the second objective—a two-year search for primitive paint- 
ings throughout the country to culminate in an exhibition in 
Lisbon coinciding with the commemoration of eight hundred 
years of Portuguese independence. This exhibition has just 
taken place. With the help of the Minister of Education some 
six hundred paintings were brought to Lisbon, of which 340 
were selected, cleaned by the Academy’s restorers, Antonio 
Mardel and Ortigao Burnay, and placed in the exhibition, 
for which a new museum building had been prepared. These 
Reynaldo dos Santos studied with the utmost care and pub- 
lished in a masterful catalogue to the exhibition. The book, 
Os primitivos portugueses 1450-1550 (Lisboa, Tipografia Na- 
cional, 1940), a folio publication with fifty-seven pages of 
text in Portuguese and French, and 143 plates, of which five 
are in color, is the long-awaited comprehensive guide to the 
early painting of Portugal. 

The author writes of the period that marked the flowering 
of Portuguese power and civilization, from 1450, the begin- 
ning of Prince Henry the Navigator’s exploits, to 1550, the 
waning of the reign of Dom Joao III. He rightly discusses the 
beginnings of Portuguese painting as a thing apart from the 
great school—a brief moment in the early fifteenth century of 
intense Italian imitation, best summarized by the work of 
that Alvaro Pires of Evora who in Italy became a minor 
Sienese. He refuses to attribute the controversial portrait of 
Dom Joao I in Vienna, and passes on to the first of the four 
cycles he distinguishes within the period—the age of Dom 
Afonso V (1450-1481). 

Here of course the dominating personality is Nuno Gon- 
calves himself. It is a disappointment to discover that Dos 
Santos has no new light to bring to the mystery of this 
painter’s evolution. He must remain an enigma, the leader 
of a school sprung full-blown into being. One’s disappoint- 
ment, however, is balanced by the discovery of the new ar- 
rangement the author proposes for the St. Vincent panels. 
This masterpiece of Nuno Gongalves consists of six parts— 
two central panels, each with the figure of St. Vincent of 
Lisbon, one having the king and royal figures grouped about 
the saint, the other with the archbishop, clerics, and nobles 


in armor. The side panels contain the portraits of a number 


‘Six issues of the Boletim da Academia Nacional de Belas Artes have 
appeared since its inception in 1932, five of them since 1938. 

2 The last issue of the Boletim (no. VI, 1940) is devoted to various 
aspects of this important Inventario Artistico de Portugal. 
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of fifteenth century Lisbon figures, merchants, monks, fisher- 4 
men, and Jews. These panels were formerly arranged as two 
triptyches. But Dos Santos rearranged them as one altarpiece 
with the two central panels side by side and the other four at 
the extremities. This was done partly from the conviction 
that since all the figures were united in a single act of devotion 
the panels must compose one unit and partly on the strength 
of certain new researches on the perspective of the floor tiles 
in the painting made by the artist Almada Negreiros. There 
remains, however, the embarrassing problem of the two fig- 
ures of St. Vincent side by side. Those who see the panels 
assembled as one retable, as this writer has just done in | 
Lisbon, will feel that right or wrong Dos Santos has pro-_ 
duced an overwhelming effeet_of concentrated richness. 

In analyzing Nuno’s style the author points out the origi- 
nality of his composition. There is an element of the archaic 
about it, for although in the use of the oil technique the artist 
is abreast of his times, he still piles up his figures one above 
the other in the huge hierarchical mosaics of the medieval 
scheme of background. Nuno works independently of either 
the contemporary Flemish or Italian formulae. The individual 
portraits, which are the great glory of the paintings, are al-. 
most always given full-page detail illustrations in this book. 
It is a pity that the related portrait of Prince Henry the 
Navigator in the Azurara manuscript at the Bibliothéque 
Nationale and the figures of the Pastrana tapestries are not 
illustrated. The powerful works of Nuno’s followers are well 
presented and it is with pleasure that one finds the Aveiro 
portrait of the Princess D. Joana assigned to this school group. 

The second cycle corresponding to the reign of Dom Joao II 
(1481-1495) is far less brilliant. Dos Santos explains this as 
resulting from the Court’s preoccupation with the early voy- 
ages of discovery and their attendant economies. To this 
period he assigns the Hispano-Flemish triptych of the Master 
of Sta. Clara and an engaging, little known Virgin Enthroned 
of the Espirito Santo collection. 

With the reign of Dom Manoel (1496-1521) great new j 
activities began. It was the age of building in the fantastic new 
Manueline style and the time when widespread riches gar- 
nered from the discoveries induced the rise of provincial 
centers of painting. It was the period of Flemish influence, 
brought about by the importation of retables from Flanders 
and the coming of the Flemish painters such as Francisco Hen- 


riques, whose Evora altarpiece Dos Santos had reconstructed 


elsewhere (0 pintor Francisco Henriques, in Boletim da Academia 
Nacional de Belas Artes, IV, 1938, pp. 5-39), and Frei Carlos, 
whose gentle style is brilliantly studied here for the first time. 
The author analyzes the influence of this movement on the 
Portuguese, who conserve a surprising degree of originality 
in spite of the powerful impact; much more than their con- 
temiporaries in Spain, Dalmau, Bermejo, and Gallego. He 
introduces the personality of the newly discovered Master 
of Sardoal (Joao Couto, Pinturas quinhentistas do Sardoal, in 
Boletim da Academia Nacional de Belas Artes, V, 1939, pp. 39- 
44) whose initials, M. N., Reis Santos has connected with the 
painter Miguel Nunes. He discusses the Master of the Charola 
of Tomar, and the Lisbon workshop of Jorge Afonso. Finally 
Flemish influence in the north is described in the work of 


FRE! CARLOS: THE G D SHEPHERD. IN THE MUSEU DE A TE ANTIGA, LISBON 


Vasco Fernandes and Gaspar Vaz, full of thorny problems 


most of which Dos Santos satisfactorily resolves. 

For the author the last period, corresponding roughly to 
the reign of Dom Joao IIL (1522-1557), is the most absorbing. 
It is dominated by the figure of Cristé6vao de Figueiredo, who 
in the light of the dawning Renaissance painted portraits of 
the dignity of Nuno and tragic scenes of overpowering bril- 
liance. It is the period of the prolific Gregério Lopes, who 
with the Master of Santa Auta, is a kind of Latin Lucas 
Cranach, forever painting the court beauties in his altarpieces. 
Dos Santos publishes here the latter’s little known Green- 
wich painting of ships. The minor Masters of Santiago (Pal- 


mela), Setubal, and S. Bento are decorative and have a pen- 


GREGORIO LOPES: THE DIS- 
COVERY OF MANNA. IN THE 
CHURCH OF JOHN THE 
EVANGELIST, TOMAR. ALL THE 
PAINTINGS HERE REPRODUCED 
ARE EXHIBITED IN CONNEC- 
TION WITH THE CURRENT 
LISBON EXPOSITION 


ST. 


chant for Venetian landscape never found in Spain. The High 
Renaissance is represented by Garcia Fernandes, the Man- 
nerist Abrantes Master and the Master of San Quintino, who 
partakes of Andrea del Sarto and Pierino del Vaga. A final 
surprise is the Last Judgment of the Monogramist Y. A. 
(Manuel André?), a work of the utmost complication and 
finesse. The book closes with some well known and very fine 
anonymous portraits in the Lisbon Museum. 

In his conclusion the author compares the Portuguese 
school with that of Spain. For him the Portuguese has a 
keener draftsmanship and a finer sense of form, a richer color, 
and a less effective chiaroscuro. There is an unique lyric qual- 


ity in its landscapes (influence perhaps of the great pastoral 


\chool of Portuguese verse at this time evolving?), and a 


maritime feeling in many of its backgrounds reflecting the 
‘great contemporary age of discoveries. Finally it has a sense 
of sweetness all its own. Both schools have a tendency toward 
‘monumentality that distinguishes them from the Flemish. 
The book was well worth waiting for. Its author has opened 
up the field in such a way that a wealth of potentialities is 


visible. The publication should inspire innumerable detailed 


MASTER OF THE LIFE 
SANTIAGO: THE ARMING 
A KNIGHT OF SANTIAGO. IN 
THE MUSEU DE ARTE ANTIGA 


researches especially in the matter of inter-relations between 
the two peninsular schools and their connection with what 
was happening outside Spain and Portugal. Its one defect is 
in its modest title. By common standards the works studied 
here are far from primitive. With the possible exception of 
some of the followers of Nuno Goncalves, the men who worked 
in Portugal from 1450 to 1550 were as sophisticated as their 


colleagues in the rest of Europe. 


Howard Bay’s setting for “Marching Song” by John Howard Lawson, 1937. The set was “painted a blue green like pictures of the moon” 
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AMERICAN THEATRE DESIGNERS 


Il; HOWARD BAY 
BY EDWARD REED 


ONE OF THE many selling points advanced by the WPA 
Federal Theatre Project during its four years of life concerned 
the merits of its people—the large number whose ability, 
as revealed on the project, brought invitations to “return 
to private industry” and the sizable group of young ones 
for whom it provided opportunities previously denied. Though 
this estimable argument was as a leaf in a gale when the time 
came for the Federal Theatre to be ploughed under by Con- 
gress, its truth remains, and interspersed among the recog- 
nizedly professional talents of Hollywood and Broadway 
today are many ex-members of Federal Theatre. Howard 
Bay is the outstanding talent that the project uncovered in 
the field of design. 

The major part of Bay’s work has been for the Federal 
Theatre, since his services were used at various periods from 
1936 to the fatal spring of 1939 when government-sponsored 
theatre came to an end. Although one of the accusations 


against the project was the large quantity of radical plays 
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it had produced—and the term radical as used by politicians 
may be taken to mean anything containing a generally social 
point of view—a study of the percentage would probably 
reveal that it was not appreciably higher than that of the 
professional theatre over a similar period of time. But it is 
true that of the plays Howard Bay designed for the project 
all were of this character. Added to those of the same type on 
which he has worked outside the project, the number suggests 
a sympathy with plays of progressive thesis that is perhaps 
not without significance as a key to his work. 

Chalk Dust, Bay’s first assignment in Federal Theatre, was 
a drama concerning inefficient administration in the teaching 
profession, and among the several sets an effective two-level 
stage is easily remembered. Battle Hymn, Bay’s second, told 
the story of John Brown. Native Ground was Virgil Geddes’ 
own particular interpretation of farm life. Power was the 
artist’s first Living Newspaper, a study of electrical power 
in America, which used a relatively bare stage making few 
demands on the designer. One-Third of a Nation, strengthened 
by Bay’s spectacular tenement-house background, presented 


a discussion of housing conditions. Trojan Incident was a 


oun 


rer nie ne 


Howard Bay’s tenement-house background for the Federal Theatre Project's “One-Third of a Nation” strengthened that play 


dance-drama version of Euripides’ anti-war drama, The 
Trojan Women. Life and Death of an American retailed the 
experiences, chiefly economic, of a young American in the 
twentieth century. Outside the project Bay designed a fac- 
tory setting for John Howard Lawson’s Marching Song, pro- 
duced in 1937 by the Theatre Union. In 1939 he was the 


artist for Lillian Hellman’s dissection of a family of cutthroat 


capitalists, The Little Foxes. In 1940 he offered trenchant 


backgrounds for the tragic tale of the Spanish Civil War 
that Ernest Hemingway called The Fifth Column. 

The social bent of these plays on which Bay has worked 
cannot be unduly emphasized, however; for obviously a de- 
signer anxious for work does not permit himself freedom of 
choice. It cannot be flatly declared that Bay has designed 
for plays of social content because he is uninterested in any 
other kind. Nor can one assume, conversely, that his phi- 
losophy—which may be loosely described as “left-wing”, 
whatever the term may mean—has developed as a result of 
close contact with plays of this type. Perhaps the simplest 
theory is the true one: that Bay has a particular point of view 
toward society and the theatre (he believes The Cradle Will 
Rock, Marc Blitzstein’s gay, superficial and socially conscious 
play with music, to be “the only thing of importance in our 


theatre since the Living Newspaper broke into print”), that 


he finds plays reflecting this philosophy most congenial to 
his brush, but that he has worked almost exclusively with 
such material more fortuitously than purposely. 

THE QUESTION IS somewhat academic, in any event. More 
important for purposes of this discussion is this: At what 
goal, or goals, does Bay aim in designing backgrounds for 
these plays, for a ruthless study of ruthless people, for an 
impassioned treatise on labor conditions, for a sociological 
document on the career of a “have-not’’? 

“My major directive,” he says, “is determining the mem- 
ory associations linked to visual forms and, without inter- 
vention of personal taste, placing those forms on the stage 
that push an audience subconsciously toward a deeper grasp 
and acceptance of a drama’s theme.” 

The artist’s work, where verbiage cannot obscure the clar- 
ity of the approach, will elucidate. Life and Death of an 
American, for example, outlined the general pattern of 
American life from the birth of the twentieth century to the 
present. Bay chose the significant milestones in the histori- 
cal panorama and presented them visually on vignetted back- 
drops seen through an out-door advertising billboard. Instead 
of literal replicas of street-corners, furnished rooms, etc., he 


offered “‘a flow of general visual ideas which enriched the 
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Three of Howard Bay’s vignetted back-drops for “Life and Death 


of an American.” Top: “Factory.” CENTER: “Trenches.” BOTTOM: 


“Poor OV Guy.” “Visual ideas . 


. . rather than illustrated details” 


larger theme of the script rather than illustrated plot details." 


Audiences were asked to make the tie-up between the actors} 


business and the “visual ideas” against which the business} 
was played. . 

There is nothing esoteric about this method. A bucketl 
representing a steel factory, a graveyard visualization for 
the First World War, a time-clock for another factory, @ 
scare crow for the depression—these are not symbols re-| 
quiring unduly deep probing into one’s subconscious before! 
they can be recognized as part of one’s own experience. Their 
simplicity is the measure of their effectiveness and Bay is 
justified in believing that this visual presentation of ideas— 
in contrast to facsimiles of reality—emphasized and aug- 
mented the dramatist’s theme. 

The theory is especially applicable, of course, to a play 
like Life and Death of an American, where the panorama of 
common experience was the playwright’s intent and the | 
more symbolic was the presentation the more properly uni- | 
versal became the story. Ideally, however, the theory goes 
beyond this use of conventional, if ingenious, symbols into 
the use of what Bay calls “‘analogies.” The artist sees most} 
design today as offering “a self-contained lyrical picture com- } 
plying with the locale and general passive mood of the script. |) 
The raw materials used are the architectural elements most t 
typical, beautiful and decorative. In the case of an “imagina- ; 
tive’ play the artist’s selectivity hurdles these normal build- 


: 


ing and furnishing requirements and, with the artist’s indi- 


vidual style, molds objects into symbols, which are appraised 


as the artist’s symbols by the audience.” In other ae 


normally the audience views an interior that represents effi- 


ciently if uninspiredly the interior demanded by the action; | 


ism, the designer chooses pieces, materials, colors, shapes, 


if a play happens to pass beyond the bounds of simple real- 
etc., which separately or together symbolize his particular 


interpretation of the play’s mood and theme. 


on the artist’s individual interpretation of a play. He be- | 


Bay is not satisfied with a choice of symbols based solely 
lieves that a modern audience rejects a point of view stem- 
: 


ming too patently from the artist’s personality—even though | 


this same audience outside the theatre will “uncritically | 
accept the findings of the camera as objective truth.” In | 
proof, Bay says: “Look at a cartoon as against a photo- | 
graph.” A cartoon, he declares, “has validity concretizing } 


and bolstering a preconception or prejudice, but it falls 


| 
| 
behind the camera in winning over the spectator to a new 
conception.” In simpler language, if your interpretation of 
an event corresponds to the cartoonist’s, you will under- 
stand and believe him; if it does not, you will reject him. 
The scene designer who expresses only his own personality 
in his selection of materials is like the cartoonist, Bay be- 
lieves, and must anticipate potential audience opposition. 
Bay defines his task, therefore, as one of evolving a method 
of design that will ensure audience acceptance of the settings 
and through them the true meaning of the play. As one of 
the two means adopted in this battle for audience persuasion, 
Bay strives to eliminate “style,” personal taste, from his 
design (to this method we will return). The other relates to” 


the symbols used. 


“HE ARTIST FINDS that people “absorb a mass of visual 
‘lata with associations and connotations that become un- 
‘ocalized and subconscious.” His job is to ferret out these 
issociations and to image them on the stage. The potency of 
she images resulting from his research “is as strong as the 
wdience’s past conditioning”; that is, the visible images, if 
nade familiar by their correspondence to or association with 
images in the audience’s subconscious, are accepted by their 
viewers and it follows that the theme which the images are 
helping to project will be accepted as well. 

The distinction is clear: The usual symbols employed by 
a designer strike only at the conscious preconceptions of an 
audience and will be assimilated in proportion to their agree- 
ment with those preconceptions. Bay’s symbols—or, rather, 
analogies—if they are right, strike at an audience’s unde- 
fended subconscious and will therefore be accepted, with no 
possible alternative of rejection. Surrealism recognized this 
distinction between artist’s symbols and universal analogies, 
Bay adds, but failed because it used “analogies too personal 
and obscure for public satisfaction” —at which point, one 
might say, the objects were no longer “analogies” but “sym- 
bols” and the argument becomes invalidated. But this is 
irrelevant. 

Bay cites his setting for Marching Song as an exemplifi- 
cation of his theory. Lawson’s script specified “an abandoned 
factory” and this description was unquestioned when the 
spectators viewed the artist’s version. However, Bay says 
that, except for a dynamo corroded by rust and the shattered 
windows, “every square foot of scenery was painted in a blue 
green like the telephotic pictures of the moon’s crust. No 
one knew why,” the artist continues, “‘but the general con- 
sensus stated that the setting went beyond an abandoned 


factory and concretized John Howard Lawson’s theme, which 


was the productive forces of our nation—men and machines 
laid waste, in moribund disuse.” 

To Bay, therefore, it may be inferred, the color in which 
the scenery was painted touched the audience’s subcon- 
scious, which was conditioned to associate a blue-green shade 
with a state of lifelessness, of decay. The analogy is subtle 
but direct, and cleverly selected. Here was a prime example 
of the “precise visual means with the widest common asso- 
ciations” for which Bay continually seeks. Here, therefore, 
was success. 

Bay has achieved similar success with other designs, but 
for an audience member to be able to analyze that success 
in terms of the theory of “analogies” might intimate a break- 
down in a method whose strength lies ostensibly in its cap- 
ture of an audience through the subconscious. None of us 
knows what unfocalized associations lie deep within our egos; 
such materials can be known only if they are raised into the 
conscious and then, lo and behold, they are no longer unfo- 
calized and no longer “analogies.” Perhaps this is hair split- 
ting; perhaps the spectator is being unduly cautious if he 
declines to analyze a Bay setting in the artist’s own terms. 
But it seems unnecessary to assess Bay’s work solely on the 
basis of his theories when the usual bases and the conven- 
tional words are sufficient to prove him a talented young 


artist. 


Three more of Bay’s back-drops for “Life and Death of an American.” 


CENTER: “Depression.” BOTTOM: Steel Fac- 


rop: “Factory Riot.” 


tory.” 


“Their simplicity is the measure of their effectiveness” 


ACE 


Among Bay’s best work is his setting for The Little Foxes, 
a play which had a certain fame last year as the first vehicle 
to bring real success on the American stage to Tallulah 
Bankhead, but which achieved a more lasting name as an 
arresting piece of dramatic writing. Bay’s interior of a 
wealthy middle-class southern home, which was the scene 
Lillian Hellman chose for her story, appeared to offer in its 
physical properties all that the dramatist could have asked 
as a literal background. But its artistry lay in what it pre- 
sented beyond the ordinary requirements. The sombre colors, 
the oppressive solidity of the furnishings, the intangible 
touches of decay in the dark corners, the overtone of doom 
that the artist’s judicious selection of materials evoked— 
all these combined to suggest a room which, having long 
withstood attack and change, seemed just beginning to be 
undermined by the inroads of corruption. 

Exactly how the artist achieved this reenforcement of the 
playwright’s thesis was unimportant to audiences sitting 
before The Little Foxes, as such questions are for any normal 
audiences. The general public is not concerned with method, 
much less with esoterica. The one essential fact to them is 
that Bay’s designs have seemed, variously, pleasing, exciting, 
or momentous. If the artist chooses to believe that his work 
has attained success because of a specific theory animating 
its conception, he is obviously entitled to the belief and justi- 
fied in the continued maintenance of the theory. That the 
theory, on paper, may seem recondite, perhaps even suffo- 


cated by dogma, is immaterial until it no longer results in 
good work. 


BAYS EMPHASIS on a denial of style is less casually disposed 
of. There is no question that his theory of design demands 
the abolition of “personal touch”; no place is allowed for 
personal likes and dislikes in a selection of materials based 


on the audience rather than on the artist. There can be. in 


| a a a ee ae ae 


One of Howard Bay’s designs 


Skin,” an unproduced play. 
The design, however, exem- 
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addition, no quarrel with the sincerity behind his plea that \ 


the designer forget “aesthetics, styles of painting, personal } 


idiosyncrasies that become a designer’s trademark in this 
most competitive of professions and, armed with a thorough, 
coherent outlook, concern himself first and last with driving 
home the deeper reality of the given production.” The quar- 


rel lies in the degree to which a designer is able to forget— 


or abandon—his own peculiar technical approach to his 


work. This approach may be termed “style,” for want of a 
more exact word. 

Art, in general, is man-made. It is—in one definition at 
least—reality heightened by an individual possessing and 
using the extraordinary sensitivity and perceptiveness that 
are his gifts beyond those of the average human being. In 
this interpretation of art “style” is more than the gratuitous 
demonstration of personal quirks. It is the instrument the 
artist utilizes in order that he may realize to the full the com- 
bination of knowledge and instinct which he has laboriously 
synthesized out of himself. Through style, the essence that 
remains within the artist after his process of purification is 
made visible. How, other than through style, may he use 
properly this essential core? How, other than through his 
style, may people reap the benefits of the artist’s possession. 
of this core? 

Style intemperately used is not style. At this stage it has 
degenerated into a slave of fashion, a sideshow of eccentric- 
ities. No longer deserving its name, it is merely a tool in the 
hands of those infected with the disease of excessive self- 
indulgence. But those who announce that style is useless, 
that opposite group which attempts to practice exaggerated 
objectivity, are diseased too, with a malady that is equally 
fatal to the artist. The intemperate use of style is, of course, 
what Bay primarily deplores. But in battling not just such 
excess but, evidently, any use of style whatever, he is peril- 


ously near infection from the other side. 
(Continued on page 594) 


for “The Dog Beneath the 


plifies Howard Bay’s method { 


TELEVISION, ARTIST, AND PUBLIC 


ma ALTON KASTNER 


IN OCTOBER, 1939, James Rowland Angell asserted 
his faith in “Television doing for art what radio has done for 
_ music”. Since then considerable attention has been heaped 
_ upon that sentiment. Reactions have ranged from blunt “im- 
possibles” to dogmatic affirmatives, with many a skeptical “I 
don’t know” between those extremes. The limited range of 
television, together with lack of clarity in the image and ab- 
sence of color, argue the debunkers of the art-telecast, attest 
to its distant appeal. But those advocating art-via-television, 
point to its growing technical and productional excellence 
and the power of this new medium for promoting art literature 
and enabling artists to present their own work to the public. 
Although the “antis” in the case have considerable weight 

on their side—for television has a long way to go before wide- 
spread acceptance—recent progress strongly indicates that 


television eventually will play a vital role in the world of art. 


If not a role that is revolutionary—surely an evolutionary 
one, for both artist and audience. 

So far the National Broadcasting Company is the only 
tele-producer in the East to have presented daily pre-an- 
nounced programs (there are a score of licensed U. S. stations 
in all). The art-telecast was inaugurated by NBC’s station 
W2XBS in May, 1939. The occasion was another inaugura- 
tion—New York’s Museum of Modern Art, whose aims were 
described to the television audience by Alfred Barr and Nel- 
son Rockefeller. Thereafter the Museum proved a pioneer in 
presenting art over the television waves. It presented 
W2XBS’s first visual art show—a Belgian movie on Van 
Eyck’s Adoration of the Lamb. While the movie showed the 


panel in toto, then in sundry dissected details, Barr discussed 


the work and the artist, and a group of staff musicians played 
appropriate music on fifteenth-century instruments. Probably 
it is this harmonization of different arts—all brought directly 
into your home—that accounts, more than anything else, for 
the attraction of television. 

The first telecast of painting (reproductions actually) fol- 
lowed shortly, with the New York art critic, Emily Genauer, 
presenting the masterpieces then on exhibition at the World’s 
Fair. Then the Modern Museum sponsored three talks by 
Victor D’Amico demonstrating drypoint, etching, and stage- 
design, and proving the particular value of television in pre- 
senting the visual arts. A few weeks later the Cuban cari- 
caturist, Conrado Massageur, demonstrated his art over 
W2XBS. And next came Charles Sheeler to discuss his paint- 
ings. So warmly was his program received that he returned 
soon to show his prints and photographs. It was during Shee- 
ler’s first appearance that Angell affirmed what Barr and 
Rockefeller had previously suggested: that television would 
eventually do as much for art as radio has for music. 

In the fall of 1939, NBC began to televise art regularly, 
and since then two people have prepared most of the subse- 
quent shows. First Caroline Bergh of the College Art Asso- 
ciation who presented a van Gogh-Gaugin show, another of 
John Sloan’s theretofore unexhibited paintings, a third of 
Waylande Gregory’s miniature ceramics and slides of his 
heroic sculpture in various stages on construction. Both Sloan 
and Gregory appeared with Miss Bergh before the camera, 
discussing their work between “shots” of the paintings and 
sculpture. 

Then there is Mabel Cobb of the Radio Book Theatre. Miss 
Cobb’s main interest has been in the promotion of art books 


through television. To date she has presented with running 
(Continued on page 599) 


Van Gogh’s “Portrait of an Actor’’ (Oil, 1888-89.) as reproduced by half-tone from a photograph of the painting itself and (RIGHT) as repro- 
duced from a photograph of the televised image. Improvements tend to reduce blur and to rectify the marked tonal distortion of this detail 


COURTESY MUSEUM OF MODERN ART PHOTO COURTESY NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY 
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Mahonri M. Young: Cutting Bait. Crayon drawing, 1918. Seen in the artist's retrospective show, Addison Gallery, Andover, Mass. 


NEWS AND 


BY JANE WATSON 


A National Art Week 


IN A LETTER inviting Francis Henry Taylor, Director of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, to head the National Council 
for nationwide observance of Art Week, President Roosevelt 
gives the key to its objectives: “It is evident that we must 
find ways of translating our interest in American creative 
expression into active popular support expressed in terms 
of purchase. A first step in this direction might be taken in 
an Art Week, which would dramatize the situation for the 
American people.” 

In making public his acceptance, Mr. Taylor pointed out 
that all artists and craftsmen are eligible to submit work to 
their community Art Week Committees. These have not yet 
been announced. It is planned to hold sales exhibits, with- 
out cost to the artists, on a nonprofit basis in a thousand 
American communities under the direction of volunteer 
State and local committees. On these local committees ob- 
viously hangs the ultimate success of the undertaking, for 
theirs is the task of arranging and carrying out the exhibitions 
and sales. The National Council is purely an advisory and 
coordinating body, although many of its members will serve 


actively in their respective regions. Authorized exhibits con- 
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taining work at moderate prices will be held in established 
galleries, museums, schools, libraries, department stores, | 
dealer galleries, and other locations “readily accessible to 
the largest number of people offering the best sales possi- 
bilities.” Mr. Taylor states that supervision of these displays — 


” an assur- 


will be in the hands of “competent art experts,” 
ance which may strike terror in some breasts, but will doubt-_ 
less inspire confidence in others. 2 
Mrs. Roosevelt is Honorary National Chairman of the 
Council. Robert Woods Bliss, President of The American 
Federation of Arts, is Vice-Chairman, and Thomas C. Parker, 
Director of the Federation, will act as Secretary. Its seventy~ 
nine members are principally art officials, with a few edu- j 
cators, civic leaders, and artists thrown in for good measure. 
The aim is to gain as widespread participation as possible. 
In New York City, for instance, it is planned to hold neigh- 
borhood exhibitions, as well as a larger, more ambitious 
midtown display. Here Mayor La Guardia will be Honorary 
Chairman, and Alfred H. Barr, Jr., Director of the Museum 
of Modern Art. active Chairman. For detailed information, 
watch your local newspapers and consult local art museums 
and community art centers. While Art Week is in no wise a 
government project, the WPA Art Program will assist in 
carrying out its aims, along with private individuals and 


organizations. 


In many quarters the motivating force of Art Week has 
been alive for some time. There are art organizations which 
have done much to promote purchase of the work of local 
_ artists and of living artists in general. There are individuals 
| who have done more than their share, many times over. The 
| artists themselves have banded together in cooperative 
groups for mutual benefit. But the fact remains that Ameri- 
can artists and craftsmen continue to lack the kind of sup- 
port that they deserve. The coming Art Week is the first 
concerted, nationwide effort to bring art sales to the at- 
tention of the people. As such, it merits consideration and 
cooperation. And it should be borne in mind that this effort, 
conducted on a voluntary basis, is reciprocal. One is asked 


to buy art and to pay only for value received. 


Mahonri Young Retrospective at Andover 


FOLLOWING ITS PRACTICE of holding retrospective exhibi- 
tions of work by the older generation of American artists, 
assembled with their cooperation, the Addison Gallery of 


American Art at Andover, Massachusetts, opened on Sep- 
tember 21 an exhibition of sculptures, paintings, water colors, 
drawings, and prints by Mahonri M. Young, versatile grand- 
son of Brigham Young. Included are two hundred and 
seventy-five pieces. 

It is interesting that this display which includes modeled 
sculptures should appear at a time when a large group of 
younger American sculptors are engaged wholeheartedly in 
direct carving. Frank Jewett Mather, Jr., who furnishes the 
foreword to the catalog, must have anticipated differences 


ec 


of opinion. We quote from his statement: to a 
careless eye, the famous bronze statuettes of boxers and 
workers will look like one more instance of clay models pre- 
maturely cast in bronze, but just look at them. The art seems 
full grown in such early bronzes as the Laborer and the Organ 
Grinder. The modeling is extremely broad, but also definitive, 
with nothing sketchy about it. The big planes are very care- 
fully studied to give the impression of mass, and also to con- 


vey the sense of a powerful lassitude in the Laborer, of 


Mahonri M. Young: Promised Land. Oil on canvas, 1929 (unfinished sketch). Lent by the artist to his retrospective at Andover 
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pathetic appeal in the Organ Grinder. The analogies are not 
with clay sketches, but with late archaic or transitional 
Greek bronzes. It is notable that though these early works 
were done when the influence of Rodin was dominant, they 
show no trace of pictorialism. The references are rather to 
the large constructional methods of Millet and to the pun- 
gent draughtsmanship of Daumier.” Of the later bronze 
group, Right to the Jaw, he says: “Superficially it has much of 
the glitter of the bronzes in clay technique. But this is due 
merely to the fact that the sculptor has multiplied planes, 
planes not usually observed, in order to suggest the slipping 
of taut muscles under the skin. But these planes flow into 
each other insensibly without any rough clay passages. The 
real technical analogy is not with Rodin or Meunier bronzes, 
but with a fine early Renaissance bronze, say an Antonio 
Pollaiuolo.” 

But in spite of devoting considerable space to comment 
on the bronzes, Mr. Mather terms the drawings and prints 
“the eye-opening feature” of the exhibition. They represent 
a generous selection from a repertory that runs into the 
thousands. He singles out Cutting Bait: “. . . what seems to 
me a perfect drawing, . . . with its large rhythm which evokes 
still larger rhythms beyond the scene itself.” Mahonri 
Young’s prolific output has covered a great variety of sub- 
jects, treated in diverse ways. Lloyd Goodrich, reviewing 
an exhibition of his drawings for The Arts in May, 1929, 
points out that all the varied works are “unified by the art- 
ist’s continual search for the quality of line which will give 
the greatest sensation of form and movement.” He cites his 
work as old-fashioned in the sense that “he cares more for 
the kind of drawing exemplified by Rembrandt and Dela- 
croix than for that of Raoul Dufy.” In closing he pays 
tribute to its exceptional maturity and strength. 

To return to Mr. Mather’s foreword, his enthusiasm does 
not extend to the paintings in the Andover exhibition: “. . . 
while one has to think hard to cite contemporary bronzes, 
drawings, and prints that are as good as Mahonri Young’s, it 
is not difficult to cite contemporary painting that is as good 
or better.” He found the unfinished Promised Land the most 
interesting, and hoped that its incisiveness would not be 


lost in completion. 
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Brazilian Building at the Lisbon Exposition celebrating 800 
years of Portuguese independence. Raoul Pino is the architect \\ 


Without wishing to detract in any way from Mr. Young’s 
accomplishment, or to deny the value of these carefully 
planned displays of work by older men, the event of this 
show leads one to wonder once more why the Addison Gal- | 
lery has not permitted its youthful visitors equal opportu- 
nities to survey the live, progressive work that is being done | 
today in American painting, sculpture, and print-making. 
Are Andover preparatory school boys to view art only in 
retrospect? 


Exposition at Lisbon 


WITH THE REST of Europe in travail or trodden under foot, 
Portugal this year is holding in Belem, a suburb of Lisbon, 
an exposition to celebrate its eight-hundredth year of inde-— 
pendence. It is modest and national rather than grandiose 
and international. (The only foreign building is the Brazil-_ 


ian pavilion.) 
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View of the Lisbon Exposition which 
opened June 2 and will continue 
through December 31. Cottinelli Tel: 


as architect of the Exposition was r 
sponsible for all but Brazilian Buildin 
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The exposition was begun two years ago on a site along the 
-Tagus River, where temporary buildings have been placed 
skillfully in relation to the permanent nearby structures. 
Modern in mass and form, the decorations are drawn from 
traditional Portuguese motifs, among them the Cavalier, 
‘the Sword, and the Cross. Folk art forms are also used by 
way of incidental decoration. Tanbark and white sand de- 
‘signs appear on the plazas and walks, as well as black and 
white pebble mosaics. In one section is a series of small 
“villages” built in the varying styles of Portuguese archi- 
tecture from north to south. The architect for all the Portu- 
guese buildings was Cottinelli Telmo: sculptural reliefs are 
by Leopoldo de Almedda and painted decorations by Almada 


_ Negreiros. Raoul Lino was architect of the Brazilian build- 


ing. 

Thus visitors, seeking refuge from the Nazis, many of them 
waiting transportation to this country, have come to Lisbon 
and a Fair, gay with tinted buildings, hung with banners 
‘and flags. 


ini to Teach Fresco and Wall 


Construction Side by Side 


ALFRED D. CRIMI writes that he very much agrees with Tom 


_ La Farge’s comments on fresco painting, quoted in this sec- 


tion in the last issue. With day and night classes in true 


| fresco, dry fresco, and encaustic in his studio at 45 Astor 
Place, New York City, from October to June, Mr. Crimi 


intends to combine the teaching of modern methods of wall 


construction, which he believes to be of paramount impor- 
tance in the making of good, permanent frescoes. His course 
will include study of the problems created by climatic con- 
ditions, plastering on stone and brick walls, on hollow tile, 
metal lath, suspended walls, movable panels, and other 
materials available. Topics such as how to avoid interfer- 


ence with business routine on the premises, and the like, will 


| also come up for discussion. We quote from his letter, be- 


: 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


note ipypront use of lettering 


tural forms accented by sculptures of 


cause it deals with a subject of major interest to contem- 


porary artists: 


“In my contact with many fresco painters during the last 
: Mh Pp 5 


Closer view of building at Lisbon Ex- 
position showing modern architec- 


traditional Portuguese motifs. Obvi- 
ously Architect Telmo has been 
influenced by Italian Fascist style; 


decade or so, I have become increasingly aware of the fact 
that very few possess the necessary knowledge of the various 
modern wall constructions for fresco painting. Being pri- 
marily interested in the artistic end of the work, the average 
frescoist looks to the builder and the plasterer for the man- 
ual part of the work. However, having been trained in the 
commercial school of mass production, both the builder and 
the plasterer require the personal supervision of the artist, 
in every phase of this work. 

“The lack of this basic knowledge has led many fresco 
painters into endless complications, with much loss of time 
and materials. In one instance, the artist had to replaster 
sections of his mural eight different times before obtaining 
a relatively satisfactory result, without ever discovering the 
underlying cause of the trouble. 

“Such neglect has been a cause of loss of confidence in the 
durability and permanency of fresco and has tended to re- 
tard the demand for it. 

“Encaustic, which is very closely related to fresco, is some- 
thing new to most artists, including fresco painters. Because 
of its casein and wax base, it is waterproof, hence very dur- 
able and extremely appropriate for wall decorations in swim- 
ming pools, bathrooms, loggias, and similar places. Due to 
the difficulty of the process of encaustic, and the lack of 
interest on the part of those who understand it, this medium 
has not as yet been exploited in this country. I intend to 


give this medium the support it deserves.” 


Artist Frame-Maker 


AN EXHIBITION EMPHASIZING picture frames is not a usual 
event, although doubtless when frames were more obtrusive 
there were many such unintentional occurrences. Current 
in Washington at the Whyte Gallery is a display of frames 
by Paul Arlt, designed to suit works in a wide variety of 
style and subject matter. Mr. Arlt, a young painter of talent, 
first undertook frame-making under the direction of Robert 
Gates, also an artist, at Studio House, an affiliate of the 


Phillips Memorial Gallery which has since been discontinued. 


The majority of his frames are extremely simple in design 


¥ ee 


Robert Cronbach: Shelter. One of two winning models to decorate en- 
trance to auditorium of new Social Security Building, Washington, 


D. C. 289 sculptors entered Section of Fine Arts’ open competition 


and execution, much of the effect being obtained through 
skillful use of mouldings; many are carried out in natural 
wood with a thin, invisible surface to prevent soiling. Others 
are toned to harmonize with their contents. 

Happily, until their work falls into the hands of the re- 
storers, painters have little to fear from the middleman. But 
an unsuitable frame can do serious visual damage to a paint- 
ing. Whenever an artist professionally undertakes framing, 
his colleagues should be grateful. Many painters make their 
own frames, some from stock materials adapted to their 
needs. But it takes considerable time, effort, and experience 
to obtain the proper result. In this connection it will be re- 
called that Charles Prendergast made the harmonious frames 
which became a distinguishing feature of his brother’s work. 
There are similar instances of framing which amounts to 
artistry. 

Paul Arlt works in his own studio, with the aid of an assist- 
ant, and tries to prevent his increasing business from inter- 


fering with his painting. Later in the season he is to have a 
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show of oils and water colors at the Whyte Gallery. He is | 
also at work on a mural commissioned by the Section of Fine } 
Arts. He feels that frames should be in evidence as little as 
possible and that the ultimate in picture-framing may lit- if 
erally be the vanishing point. He has been experimenting 
with ideas for lighting pictures invisibly from within the | 
frames, an innovation which should provide a merciful re- |}: 
lief from bracket lights, almost as obtrusive as the Victo- )j 


rian gilt frames which are their constant companions. 


First Rosenberg Awards to Hesthal and Polos 


WILLIAM HESTHAL AND Theodore C. Polos, two young San } 


Francisco artists, have each_won an award of $750, the first | 


traveling scholarships given from funds left in trust to the | 
San Francisco Art Association by Abraham Rosenberg. The |) 
purpose of Mr. Rosenberg’s scholarships is “to assist excep- ) 
tional persons who have already demonstrated their ability | 
to accomplish distinguished work of professional standing.” | 
While the award was intended to permit study abroad, its | 
terms are elastic. Mr. Hesthal and Mr. Polos will both con- | 
tinue their studies in Mexico and this country. In an an- | 
nouncement of the winners given out by Timothy L. Pflueger, 
President of the San Francisco Art Association, it was stated | 
that instead of awarding the scholarship to one individual |} 
the Committee recognized sufficient merit in the work of | 
both to justify the double presentation. 

William Hesthal was born in San Francisco in 1908, where 
he subsequently studied at the California School of Fine 
Arts. In 1926 he traveled in Europe, studying in Paris and 
Munich. In 1929 he spent eight months painting in the South | 
Seas, where we are told he was located on an island “which | 
boasted only one other white man.” In 1936 he won the one 
thousand dollar Phelan award in art and literature, and 
promptly traveled to China. But Shanghai was bombed, and _ 
his studies were cut short after four months. His work is | 
well known in San Francisco, where he has exhibited fre- 
quently. He works in oil, water color, and fresco; he has done 
some excellent prints. But he wants especially to continue 
his studies in color organization and figure painting. 

Mr. Polos was born in Mytelene, Greece, in 1902. He ar-_ 
rived in Boston when he was fourteen, and remained there 
seven years. He lived in New Hampshire for a while and — 
went west to San Francisco in 1922. It was not until then 
that he took any interest in painting. He, too, went to the 
California School of Fine Arts. In 1937 he won the Parilia 
Purchase Prize for one of his paintings, in 1938 the San Fran- 
cisco Art Association Purchase Prize for a lithograph, and in 
1939 the Anne Bremer Memorial Prize for a painting. 
Although scarcely unaccustomed to awards, this is his first 
scholarship. Mr. Polos hopes to do research work in New 
York City, the southern states, and Mexico. 


Rouault Retrospective to Open in Boston . 


BOSTON’S INSTITUTE of Modern Art, which has moved to new 
and permanent quarters at 210 Beacon Street, will open it 
new building on November | with a retrospective loan ex 


hibition of the work of Georges Rouault. This display w 
(Continued on page 592; 
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RIGHT: John Winters: Dimensional Mural in Birch. 


) One of a series of fourteen wooden panels executed by the 


Chicago, Illinois, Craft Project, WPA, for Crime Detec- 
tion Bureau of Police Department, illustrating historic 
psychological tests to prove guilt. Mural depicts medieval 
device of coating donkey’s tail unknown to suspects 
closeted with animal. Informed that donkey brays if 
wrongdoer pulls its tail, the innocent grasp without fear. 


Clean hand shows guilt according to this “‘lie detector” 


BELOW: Chaim Gross: Mother and Child at Play. Pala- 


Blanca wood, 6 feet high. Carved from a quarter-ton 


| block of the blond Philippine wood. Lately acquired by 


Newark Museum from the Philadelphia sculpture show 


NEW BOOKS ON ART w 


of the plates in these books. Their excellence is the result of 
selection from hundreds of new photographs made especially 
for these editions, with modern equipment. All of Michelan- 
gelo’s works are reproduced, together with many details, to 
the extent of 170 reproductions and two folding plates as 
well as twenty-six illustrations in the introduction of t 


Two Michelangelo Volumes 


MICHELANGELO, WHOSE LIFE and work have been chronicled 
and interpreted in a number of excellent publications in 
recent years, is now superbly illustrated in two Phaidon 


editions. One cannot praise too extravagantly the quality 
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FRANGOIS CLOUET: MARY | 
STUART IN WHITE MOURN-| 
ING. CHALK DRAWING. COL- 
LECTION BIBLIOTHEQUE NA- 
TIONALE, PARIS. REPRO- 
DUCED FROM THE PLATE IN 
“THE FRENCH RENNAIS- 
SANCE”” PUBLISHED BY THE 
BOSTON MUSEUM OF FINE 
ARTS, REVIEWED THIS MONTH ~ 


FLORENCE S. BERRYMAN 


: 


| 
| 
| 
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/GUILLAUME REGNAULT AND 


volume of paintings; and 145 photogravure plates and 
fifty-five illustrations in the introduction of sculpture book. 
The plates (printed surface) average about 12 x 9 inches. 


It is probable that even those who have been fortunate 


_ enough to visit the Sistine Chapel, will nevertheless feel that 
in these reproductions they get a better idea of the details 


of the frescoes. The dim light of the chapel and the height 
and location of the paintings have doubtless made many a 
visitor wish he were a bird or a contortionist. Nothing, of 
course, can surpass the stunning impression one gets of the 
original work; but photographs such as these are the next 
best thing to seeing them. Not only is the actual painting 
strong and clear in the photographs; one sees also the outlines 
traced by a stylus in some instances, as well as the cracks 
in the plaster. Nor do any paintings lose less in black and 
white reproduction than the Sistine Chapel frescoes. One of 
these plates was reproduced on the cover of the April mac- 
AZINE OF ART. 


GUILLAUME CHALEVEAU: 
TOMB OF THE PONCHERS. 
COLLECTION THE LOUVRE, 
PARIS. REPRODUCED FROM 
THE PLATE IN “THE FRENCH 
RENAISSANCE” PUBLISHED 
BY THE BOSTON MUSEUM OF 
FINE ARTS, REVIEWED HERE 
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The sculptures are reproduced with equal fidelity. One 
gets an impression of surfaces and textures that would only 
be possible were one allowed to step over the ropes, climb 
up on the pedestals and run one’s hands over the original 
works. 

The introduction in each volume is devoted, as the fore- 
word says, to “an epitome of the substance of old knowledge 
and conjecture,” with copious footnotes, and covers con- 
temporary and later opinions of Michelangelo’s work, the 
mediums employed, something of the history of each master- 
piece, also lost works and attributions. The painting volume 
has a biography, a chronological table, and a reproduction 
of Michelangelo’s handwriting. Each volume has a bibliog- 
raphy. 

These magnificent books were published in London; they 
were undertaken and completed since the war began. Noting 


> 


other titles “in preparation,” the reader will find this just 


one more of the myriad reasons for hoping that the destruc- 


Tinie? 
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tion being rained upon the British capital as this is written, 


will soon be successfully checked by its defenders. 


The Paintings of Michelangelo. 

The Sculptures of Michelangelo. 

Foreword to each volume by Ludwig Goldscheider. New York, 1940. 
Phaidon Edition, Oxford University Press. Price, $3.00 each. 


The French Renaissance 


THE FRENCH RENAISSANCE is the subject of two of the most 
beautiful publications issued in recent months. With unpre- 
meditated irony, these reached reviewers just before the fall 
of France. Whereas one would have examined them six 
months ago, with complete delight, current events make 
them, at least for all lovers of France, poignant reminders 
of a civilization suddenly lost and bitterly lamented. 

Yet at the same time, the circumstances doubtless enhance 
these publications’ value as witnesses to an imperishable 
force. The French Renaissance gives a concentrated panorama 
of French history, geography, social life, philosophy, religion, 
customs, and art in all its phases, as well rounded in every 
respect, as are Illustrative Sets 1 and 2 on their respective 
subjects (Elizabethan England and Fifth Century Greek 
Athletics and Festivals). These have been circulated as exhibi- 
tions during the past year, by The American Federation 
of Arts. 

The French Renaissance is slightly more extensive than the 
first two sets; it has a fifty-two page text and forty-two 
collotype plates, 12x1614 inches. Each plate has from one 
to three illustrations with explanatory captions. Dr. Boyd 
has marshalled her facts so skillfully that her monograph on 
the Renaissance (with a brief foreword by Professor Charles 
H. MclIlwain of Harvard University) is invariably interest- 
ing and could doubtless supply a lucid knowledge of the 
subject even to a reader with no previous acquaintance. The 
plates, beginning with the beautiful thirteenth-century sculp- 
tured figure of St. Theodore on the south porch of the 
Cathedral of Chartres, and ending with the late sixteenth- 
century portrait of Montaigne, cover between them, illumi- 
nations, enamels, paintings, tapestries, graphic arts and 
printing, and architecture. The plates include authentic 
portraits of many of the outstanding persons of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. Emphasis is on authenticity. For 
instance, one will search in vain for any of the traditionally 
accepted likenesses of Diane de Poitiers. Nor must the reader 
expect The French Renaissance to be too inclusive. There 
are no plates of French cathedrals nor stained glass; ecclesi- 
astical architecture and decoration had reached their apogee 
in an earlier period. 

A map of France during the Renaissance, and a genealogi- 
cal table of the House of Valois help the reader to keep the 
facts in order. Plate numbers in the text margins introduce 
to him at the proper time, the persons or buildings or situa- 
tions described. In view of the size and nature of this port- 
folio material, the reader should have plenty of elbow room 
to do it justice. Following the historic outline, are a brief 
list of books on the French Renaissance (limited to such 
titles as are likely to be available in a good public library) 


and a short account of the music of the period, with a list 
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of records obtainable in this country. This latter is a laudable | 
addition. Any period will “live” twice as vividly, if one can 
hear its songs as well as see its monuments. 


The second book concentrates upon one brilliant mani- } 


festation of the early or “premature” French Renaissance— | 
Les Trés Riches Heures du Duc de Berry, reproducing in i 
facsimile the calendar from the incomparable prayer book } 
made for Jean de France, Duc de Berry (brother of Charles | 
V) the greatest bibliophile of his period (late fourteenth and | 
early fifteenth century). The twelve calendar pages (here | 
admirably reproduced in full colors and gold, in the exact | 
dimensions of ‘the originals) constitute the most character: | 
istic portion of the manuscript. Ten of the pages were the ] 
work of Pol de Limbourg and.his brothers, the outstanding | 
illuminators of their day; the remainder were by Jean } 
Colombe nearly seventy years later. 

Those fortunate enough to have seen the original manu- 
script in the Condé Museum, Chantilly, will undoubtedly |) 
be impressed with the accuracy of these color plates, in view | 
of the difficulties of reproducing by chemical tones, the lapis } 
lazuli and other precious colors of the mediaeval illuminators. ' 
The work of reproduction was begun in July, 1939 under 
direction of Robert Draeger and the volume printed in | 
Paris by Draeger Fréres last March. 

A short history of the manuscript and a critical apprecia- 
tion of its esthetic quality by Henri Malo, curator of the 
Condé Museum, as well as a descriptive paragraph concern- 
ing each plate, comprise the text. The plates speak for them- | 
selves most eloquently, of the beauty of the landscape, 
splendor of the chateaux and towns which belonged to the 
Duc de Berry, appearance and activities of the nobility — 
and peasants of the early fifteenth century in France. 

One sentence in the introduction now possesses a tragic | 
significance which it did not have at the time it was printed: 
“No document exists which shows more fully and accurately | 
the life of Mediaeval France: in it are expressed the elegance, : 


the refinement and the vigor of the France of the past.” 


The French Renaissance. By Catherine E. Boyd, Ph.D. Illustrative Set | 
No. 3 of series “Reconstructing the Past.” Boston, 1940. Museum 
Extension Publications, Museum of Fine Arts. Price, $5.20. 

Les Trés Riches Heures du Duc de Berry. By Henri Malo. Paris, 1940. 
Verve, The French Review of Art, Vol. II, No. 7. Price, $2.50. 


Protean Pablo 


PROBABLY MORE PEOPLE have been bewildered and angered 


by the work of Picasso than by that of any other contem- 
porary artist. His prodigious output, rapid transitions from 
one “period” to another, his shuttling from the real to the 
abstract and back again, have combined to keep him con- 
stantly before the public. The enormous Picasso exhibition 
at the Museum of Modern Art, New York City, late in “39, 
and in Chicago last spring, drew crowds of visitors. Daniel 
Catton Rich, director of fine arts of The Art Institute of 
Chicago, in an effort to “best interpret this complex, inven- 
tive artist to the public,” laid the problem before Helen 
Mackenzie, curator of the Institute’s new Gallery of Art 
Interpretation. The brilliant exhibition of visual aids whieh 
she assembled, has now been published. It is a portfolio of 
(Continued on page “J 


We want your telephone service to be good and quick and 
cheap. But there’s more to it than that. We want it to be 
courteous too. 

No matter what the occasion, there’s always time for a 
cheery “please” and a pleasant word of thanks. That is the 
Bell System way. It is one of the fine tradi- 


tions of the telephone business. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


PREPAREDNESS—THE BELL SYSTEM IS PREPARED TO DO ITS 
PART IN THE NATION’S PROGRAM OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 


NEWS AND COMMENT 


(Continued from page 586) 


originally scheduled for last April, but was postponed be- 
cause of the war. It is being held in collaboration with the 
Phillips Memorial Gallery and the San Francisco Museum. 
These institutions will in turn give their communities an 
opportunity to gain a many-sided view of work by a great 
French artist. Included will be paintings, prints, illustrated 


books, ceramics, and tapestries. 


Spanish Show at Tulsa 


FOLLOWING HIS POLICY of presenting, “with as much flexi- 
bility as possible, influences in art and history which touch 
on the region and its development,” Eugene Kingman, 
Director of the Philbrook Art Museum at Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
has opened the Fall season with a Spanish exhibition. Besides 
paintings, sculpture, furniture, and crafts, the exhibition con- 
tains a comparative chronology chart showing the art and 
history of Spain, Mexico, and the Southwest United States; 
demonstration displays whose subjects include the develop- 
ment of Spanish painting, Spanish architecture and its influ- 
ence in the Southwest, and the Spanish influence on the 


American Indian. The exhibition continues until November 3. 


Virginia Fellowships 


THE VIRGINIA MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS at Richmond has 
awarded its first Fellowships for Virginia artists to Julian 
Binford, of Fine Creek Mills, Carson Davenport of Danville, 
and Esther Worden Day of Hopewell. The Fellowships were 
made possible through the gift of $10,000 by an anonymous 
donor, for grants in aid to three Virginia artists, under the 
age of thirty-eight years, each year for five years, beginning 
in October. 1940. If the Fellowships prove to be “of clearly 
demonstrated” benefit, a foundation may be established to 
continue them. Fellowships are awarded for one year, to be 
renewed at the discretion of the committee, Eligible are 
Virginia artists of any race, creed, or color, engaged in 


creative effort in the plastic arts. 


Scholarships for Mural Painting in the United States 


OPEN TO ARTISTS of the United States or of Great Britain 
under twenty-five years of age, is the Abbey prize for mural 
painting to be awarded November 15, 1940. The award 
carries a stipend of $1,000 a year; the scholarship is for a 
period of from one to three years. It is intended as an oppor- 
tunity for creative work and for advanced post-graduate 
study in mural painting for artists who have worked for not 
less than four years in art schools of recognized standing. 
The Directors, who also may serve as jury, are given broad 
discretionary powers. They are Barry Faulkner, Gifford Beal, 
Arthur Covey, Harvey Wiley Corbett, and Leon Kroll. For 


details apply to Louis Bevier, Edwin Austin Abbey Memorial 


Scholarships, 60 East 42 Street, New York City. Competitors 
must submit work, according to certain very definite specifi- | 


cations, before November 8, 1940. 


School of Design Awards 


THE SCHOOL OF DESIGN in Chicago has awarded three scholar- : 
ships for the coming year on the basis of work submitted by 
high school and college students throughout the country. i 


The winners, who will be given a year’s study in the school’s j 


foundation courses, are Alfonso Carrara of Chicago, Milton 
Halberstadt of Cambridge, Massachusetts, and Homer Page 
of Oakland, California. In addition, Director L. Moholy- |) 
Nagy announced that two-partial scholarships had been | 


awarded. 


Home Furnishings and Good Will 


CONDITIONS GOVERNING TWO design competitions for home i 
furnishings are announced by the Museum of Modern Art in i 
New York. Competition I is open to any resident of the { 
United States. Competition II is a contribution to Secretary | 
Hull’s “good neighbor’ policy. It is open to any resident of | 
the twenty other American republics of Mexico, South and 
Central America and the West Indies; the aim is to discover | 
in these countries designers of imagination and ability and to | 
bring them to New York for a period of three or four months, 
to work with the Museum, stores, and manufacturers on | 
possible utilization of their designs and products in the | 
United States. 

Aspirants to Competition I are asked to submit designs ; 
for any of the following nine uses: (1) seat for a living room; 
(2) other furniture for a living room; (3) furniture for a dining | 
room; (4) furniture for a bedroom; (5) furniture for a one- 
room apartment; (6) furniture for outdoor living on terraces 
or porches of a house or apartment; (7) portable lighting | 
equipment; (8) woven fabrics—for drapery, upholstery, or 
other uses; (9) printed fabries—for drapery, upholstery, or 
other uses. Entries must be submitted anonymously, post- 
marked not later than January 11, 1941. The jury is com- 
prised of Alvar Aalto, Finnish architect and furniture de- 
signer: Alfred H. Barr, Jr., Director of the Museum of | 
Modern Art; Catherine K. Bauer, Special Consultant to the 
U. S. Housing Authority; Edgar Kaufman, Jr., Design 
Editor of New Directions and Home Furnishings Merchan- 
dise Manager for Kaufman’s Department Stores; and Ed- 
ward Stone. architect. The winning designers will receive 
contracts from manufacturers who will produce their work 
commercially, and will pay fees or royalties at the usual 
rates. In the event that a design should prove unsuitable for 
production, the right is reserved to give an award of $250 in 
cash in lieu of a contract. 

For Competition II each competitor is asked to submit 
anonymously original drawings for furniture (four pieces is 
suggested as a reasonable limit) such as might be used in a 


living room, a dining room, a bedroom, or an outdoor area. 


Designs must reach the Museum not later than January 15, 
1941.*Each winner will receive a round trip ticket to New 
York and $1,000 for expenses for the duration of his stay. 

| For further information concerning these two competitions 
address Eliot F. Noyes, Department of Industrial Design, 
Museum of Modern Art, 11 West 53 Street, New York City. 


OPEN EXHIBITIONS 
Chicago: Two New Prizes 


THE JURIES FOR the fifty-first annual exhibition of American 
paintings and sculpture to be held at the Art Institute of 
Chicago from November 14, 1940 to January 5, 1941, are as 


)} follows: New York and Chicago jury for painting—Jon 


Corbino, Charles Hopkinson, and Robert Philipp; New 
York jury for sculpture—John B. Flannagan, Waylande 
Gregory, and Wheeler Williams; Chicago jury for sculpture, 
Carl Milles, Emmanuel Viviano, and Warner Williams. 
Artists are reminded that the last day for receiving work at 
W.S. Budworth and Son, 424 West 52 Street, New York, 
for the New York juries of selection, is October 8; while work 
for the Chicago juries must be at the Art Institute of Chicago 
by 4.30 p. m. on October 17. Paintings must be suitably 


framed. Entries are limited to three works and not more 


than two works by one artist will be accepted. In special 


_ eases where the cost of submitting large pieces of sculpture 


is prohibitive, photographs of such pieces, preferably taken 


from more than one angle, will be considered by the jury. 
_ All work accepted by the jury in New York will be forwarded 
to Chicago at the expense of the Art Institute. 


In addition to the usual prizes there are two new ones this 


year: the Ada S. Garrett Prize of $750, either purchase or 


_ award, for an oil by an American artist, and the Bertha A. 


Florsheim Memorial Prize of $100 for a painting by a Chicago 


_ artist who has not previously received an award. 


During the exhibition there will be a competent person in 


constant attendance, to handle sales. Payment for works 
_ will be made to the Art Institute, which will retain twenty 


per cent to cover handling and salary of the attendant, 


remitting the balance to the artist. 


In addition to the awards, there is always the chance of 


_ purchase by the Friends of American Art, which has ex- 


pended $301,850 during the past thirty years on 146 paint- 


_ ings and sculptures by Americans for the permanent collec- 
tion of the Art Institute. Many of these works have been 


' chosen from exhibitions at the Institute. 


Cincinnati: 47th Annual Opens November 2 


THE 477TH ANNUAL Exhibition of American Art will be held 
at the Cincinnati Art Museum from November 2 through 
December 1, 1940. It is open to all living American artists 
wishing to submit work in oil, water color, or sculpture, to a 
jury of selection (not announced as we go to press, except 


for the statement that its members will be from out of town). 


ARUISTS 


= 
= 

For Everyone @ The Outstanding 
gS 


MATERIAL 


MAUD AND MISKA 


PETERSHAM 


ILLUSTRATORS 
RECOMMEND 


HORADAM 


ARTISTS’ QUALITY 
WATER COLORS 


MADE IN U.S. A. 


M. GRUMBACHER 


Brushes, Colors, and Artists’ Material 
410 West 34th Street, New York, N.Y. | 


Pr A-€ 


AUD and MISKA PETERSHAWM are co- 
authors and illustrators of what is con- 
sidered to be one of the finest groups of child- 
ren’s books published in America. The strength 
and vigor of their illustrations are easily trace- 
able to their successful collaboration, which 
contribute to the rare charm that makes their 
works collector items. Viking Press, Double- 
day Doran & Co., Ginn & Co. and more re- 
cently the John G. Winston Co. have faith- 
fully reproduced the joyful color and delicate 
anatomic mastery of such of their books as, 
“Bible Story Series’, ‘‘The Story Book Series’, 
“The Christ Child’’, “'Miki and Mary" and 
countless other works. 
From their rambling stone studio overlooking 
Woodstock, N. Y., came their written appre- 
ciation of Grumbacher artists’ material: 
“Even in our rough color sketches 
we seek absolute permanency, because 
later these sketches must carry the in- 
Spirational quality of the finished illus- 
trations. That is why we use Schmincke 
Horadam Artists’ Quality Water Colors.” 
ee: 
Clea Garr pret Sindta Vian 
| 
OBTAINABLE AT YOUR FAVORITE DEALER | 
WRITE FOR COLOR CARD : 


E 


PENNSYLVANIA —~ 

ACADEMY OF THE G/i7iC Cli) 
(Est. 1805.) Complete 
Painting, sculpture (stone cutting), 


Oldest fine arts schools in America. 
professional training. 
illustration, mural painting. Also, coordinated course with 
U. of Pa., B.F.A. degree. European scholarships, other prizes. 


Distinguished faculty. Catalog. 


HENRY T. HOTZ, Jr., Curator 
Broad & Cherry Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 


MOORE 


INSTITUTE 


or ART 


ST. PAUL GALLERY 
AND SCHOOL OF ART 


CAMERON BOOTH, Director 


SY 
SCHOOL OF DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
96th Year. Design, illustration, interior decoration, 
fashion arts, fine arts, advertising. Stage design, pup- 
petry, jewelry, pottery. Teacher Training: B. F. A. 
degree. Day, evening, Saturday. Residences. Oldest 
school of art applied to industry. CaTALoc. 


1330 N. BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
a a ST 


A SCHOOL which has a well estab- 
lished position as a progressive institu- 
tion. A WORKSHOP where study may 
be carried on under exceptional, per- 
sonal, and individual instruction. 


Write Secretary for Catalog 
SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 


Our New Location 
476 SUMMIT AVENUE 


The ART INSTITUTE of Chicago 


62nd year. A professional school offering degree and diploma courses in 
Fine and Industrial Art, as well as individual courses for specific needs. 
Fully accredited. Distinguished faculty. Write for Catalog. 


Apply now for Fall Registration 
Box 30, Michigan Avenue at Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois 


OZENFANT 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 208 E. 20th e NEW YORK 


PAINTING * DRAWING * COMPOSITION *« MODELING « TEACHING ART 


FALL SESSION 


Ozenfant's Method for 
beginners, students, teachers 
Special training adapted to each case 
Individual instruction by Mr. Ozenfant, previously 
Professor, French Institute, London; Ozenfant Schools 
of Art, Paris and London; Lecturer: Yale University; New School 
for Social Research, N. Y. C. 


Special STUDENT GROUP RATE 


for groups of 10 or more school-year (October to 
June) subscriptions to the MAGAZINE OF ART. 


packed full of the best procurable teaching material. 


10 to 19 subs. $3.00 each 


(Each group must be 

shipped in a single 

package.) 
MAGAZINE OF ART 

Barr Building Washington, D. C. 


20 to 29 subs. 
30 and more 


2.70 each 
2.25 each 
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Entry blanks are due at the Museum October 8; all work | it 


must be received by October 14. There are no awards. 
Oklahoma City: Lithographs in Black and White Only ; 


THE SECOND ANNUAL exhibition of lithography, open to all | 
living American artists, will be held in the Oklahoma WPA |} 
Art Center, Municipal Auditorium, Oklahoma City, Decem- i 
ber 8-31. A jury will award a cash purchase prize of $50, and 
two additional purchase prizes of lesser amount. Entry 
cards must be filled out and returned not later than Novem- 
ber 15. Prints, confined to lithographs in black and white, |) 
unframed but matted, with labels firmly attached, will be. i 
received at the Art Center by parcel post or express prepaid, 
on or before- November 25. For further details address: Nan | 
Sheets, Director. 

From this exhibition, whose primary object is to stimulate 
interest in print-making in this region, fifteen sales were 


made last year. No commission is charged. 


A Monthly Feature 


IN PROCESS OF preparation is a questionnaire which is going 
out to all art organizations in the country, asking them to 
give detailed information as far in advance as possible con- 
cerning open exhibitions, competitions, scholarships, fellow- _ 
ships, and awards. The Magazine will publish monthly lists 
of these opportunities for artists, in the same form as the 
regular monthly exhibition calendar. Every effort will be 
made, to secure as complete and comprehensive data as 


possible. 


AMERICAN THEATRE DESIGNERS 
Il: HOWARD BAY 
(Continued from page 580) 


This tendency may be less seriously regarded if one be- :| 
lieves that, in view of the qualities implicit in his make-up, | 
the artist never achieves total objectivity. Such self-abne- 
gation as Bay preaches may, indeed, be considered even be- 
yond human capabilities, for it ignores the presence of all 
those instincts, memories, cultural accretions, subconscious 
“images” which the human being, and especially the artist, 
has stored up during his life and which—incidentally and 
paradoxically—Bay himself studies in other people in creat- 
ing his “‘analogies” for the stage. 

Since this total denial of personality is impossible, Bay — 
may be considered as ultimately safe. But unless his words 
are wholly misleading, the danger cannot be entirely over- 
looked. He does not, it is assumed, define style as the com- 
monplace quality that is suggested when a spectator looks 
upon the stage and cries: “Ah, a typical Bobby Jones set- 
ting.” The patina of Mr. Jones’ designs is there for all to 
see and for all unmistakably to recognize. It is the surface 
of a work of art, that light, slight touch which labels a prod- 
uct as definitely as the artist’s signature. But the style— 


\) the true and whole style—of Robert Edmond Jones, and of 

any artist worth the name, is a visible and invisible presence; 
| it is all the things it has been described here as being, and 
more. It cannot be eliminated from work any more than 
from life. Bay’s talent is too hopeful to be stunted by a be- 
lief that is, to word it mildly, untenable. 


' BAY RECEIVED A Guggenheim Fellowship this year and now 
’ has the rare advantage, as he says, of formulating his 
thoughts unhampered by commercial exigencies. Prepara- 
"tory to an exhibition of his work this fall, he has been design- 


; | ing two projects: one for a Living Newspaper, the other for 
aa piece of absolute nonsense,” Love of Three Oranges. He 
F looks upon Prokofieff’s engaging opera “as an experiment 
j in associative imagery” and is selecting objects in his designs 
i which may be directed “toward stimulating childhood nos- 
h talgia—in short, a child’s opera for adults.” Besides the 
a natural interest in any new work from his brush, there will 
bea special urgency this time in seeing to what uses he has 
_ put his theories now that he has been granted time for 


_ mature consideration of their validity. 


Designs by Howard Bay 
_ Broadway Plays: 


_ 1936-1939: Federal Theatre Project Productions: Chalk Dust (Harold 
A. Clarke and Maxwell Nurnberg), Battle Hymn (Michael Blank- 
fort and Michael Gold), Native Ground (Virgil Geddes), Power 
(Arthur Arent), One-Third of a Nation (Arthur Arent), Trojan 
Incident (Philip H. Davis), Life and Death of an American 
(George Sklar). 

1937: Marching Song (John Howard Lawson). 
1938: Sunup to Sundown (Francis E. Faragoh). 
1939: The Little Foxes (Lillian Hellman). 

_ 1940: The Fifth Column (Ernest Hemingway and Benjamin Glazer). 

Morning Star (Sylvia Regan). 


_ 1939: Pete Roleum and His Cousins (Technicolor short produced by 
the petroleum industry at the New York World’s Fair). 


| NEW BOOKS ON ART 


(Continued from page 590) 


‘separate plates, 12 x 16 inches in dimension, each devoted 
/to one of Picasso’s “periods” (Paris, blue, rose, Negro, bone, 
ete.) and illustrated with from five to ten small half-tone 
“reproductions including a major painting by him and works 
by others in various media, which reveal interesting com- 
parisons and similarities. Miss Mackenzie does not suggest 
that any of the examples necessarily influenced Picasso, for 
she says, “We have no way of knowing what he may have 
seen or what particular object has influenced him.” 

With this statement in mind, the reader, after studying 
| the illustrations of “possible sources” must conclude that 


Miss Mackenzie is a detective of colossal abilities. So close 
(Continued on page 596) 


ibe POE ins as 
“McSorley’s” by JoHN SLOAN 


Drawings by AMERICAN ARTISTS 


On Exhibition OCTOBER 7th- 26th 


KRAUSHAAR GALLERIES 


730 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


ANTIQUITIES AND NUMISMATICS, INC. 
J ACOB 30 WEST 54 STREET, NEW YORK 
WORKS of ART 
EGYPTIAN « GREEK » ROMAN 
4 IRSCH MEDIAEVAL « RENAISSANCE 
PAINTINGS 


J. HIRSCH & CIE, PARIS 11 RUE ROYALE 


Exhibition 
Contemporary Americans 
Through October 


MACBETH GALLERY 


Established 1892 


11 EAST 57th STREET e NEW YORK 


by 
AMORY HOOPER 


October 7 to 19 
MORTON GALLERIES 


130 West 57 Street New York City 


READER INTEREST! 


The Magazine of Art leads the field in 
active reader interest . . . that’s why 


advertisers get results in our pages 


(Continued from page 595) 

are some of her “influences” to the respective paintings by 
Picasso, that one feels the artists of the former could have 
sued him for plagiarism. Brief captions under the illustra- 
tions, and concise paragraphs point out the similarities and 
provide explanations. They also furnish a good bibliography 
on Picasso. 

So scholarly and lucid is this material, that any reader 
who after studying it, fails to get at least a glimmer of light 
on Picasso, must be determined not to understand him. 
(And note carefully that the word is “understand,” not 


“love” or ‘“‘admire.”’) 


Understanding Picasso. By Helen Mackenzie. Chicago, 1940. The 
University of Chicago Press. Price, $2.00. 


Learning Arts and Crafts at Home 


THAT THE AVERAGE person would get more benefit from 
occasionally playing some musical instrument even if very 
badly, than he does from perpetually listening to superb 
performances by professional musicians, was the gist of an 
argument by Gerald Johnson some years ago. One who 
agrees with him will feel that the same is true of other arts, 
and hence, will hail the quantities of handbooks flowing from 
the publishing houses, which endeavor to teach the amateur 
how to become familiar with various art media. 

Metal Work and Pottery are manuals in which the emphasis 
is on the illustrations. The authors, who are photographic 
craftsmen, believe that crafts may be learned more easily 
from photographs illustrated by the text, rather than from 
the reverse and usual method; in other words, that photog- 
raphy is the more important means of instruction. Every 
other page, hence, is devoted to a half-tone cut generally 
large enough to clearly illustrate the operation. The crafts- 
men whose methods are the objects of these first two manuals, 
are members of the Deerfield (Mass.) Industries. 

Pottery deals only with the type thrown on the wheel and 
demonstrates the making of a pitcher and bowl. Metalwork 
is concerned with hammered and etched work, in pewter 
and nickel silver. The only questionable procedure in the 
latter manual is the selection of a design to be etched on the 
vessels. If one does not draw well, one is advised to look for 
designs anywhere—in magazine advertisements, newspapers, 
wall paper, and by tracing them in whole or in part, to obtain 
something suitable. 

The five little Studio books are uniform in size and format, 
but diverse as to subjects and presentation. Drawing a Cat 
and Drawing Dogs should be interesting to cat and dog 
lovers, (as well as to amateur artists), as each has numerous 
illustrations. Miss Thorne’s studies of dogs are naturalistic 
and very faithful to her subjects. Miss Newberry’s cats are 
equally faithful but more “modern” in technique. Her text 
is slight, but apparently adequate. Her method is to draw 
from life as fast and furiously as possible, starting a new 
sketch each time her model changes position. Ten little 


sketches of a kitten named “Mittens” are sufficient by them- 
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selves to confirm the success of her method. Miss Thorne — 
supplies more comment about her approach. She admonishes 
the reader to “keep merry and bright” when dealing with | 
dogs, and when drawing them from life, to “keep up a running 
fire of animated conversation with him, to get him facing 1 
you with an attentive expression.’” She seems to have un- 
consciously followed this advice in dealing with the reader. 

Children’s Gardens is written in a lucid, sober style for 
children themselves—mainly those whose parents have _ 
sufficient acreage to give them their own plots. However, the 
city child with.a back yard but no earth and the child who | 


has nothing but “a sunny window and a little patience,” | | 


are not forgotten. The volume. is illustrated with line draw- i 
ings, charts, and diagrams. . f 

Lester Gaba, who wrote Soap Carving, says that he does | 
not offer it as a threat to serious sculpture. Soap sculpture is 
used in advertising, display work, and decoration, and the 
illustrations reproduce many piquant little figures and 
groups done by him for such purposes. The idea of sculpture 
from soap is still amusing to most people, possibly because } 
its frivolous aspects outweigh its soberer side. As designer \; 
for a large soap company (he has other professional afhlia- 
tions), Mr. Gaba creates many of the little soapy gifts which” | 


throng the shops at Christmas time. 


Metal Work. By R. D. & M. E. Snively. | 

Pottery. By R. D. & M. E. Snively. Brattleboro, Vermont, 1940. 
Stephen Daye Press. The Old Deerfield Series of Handicraft Manuals. 
Price, $1.25 each. 

Drawing a Cat. By Clare T. Newberry. 

Drawing Dogs. By Diana Thorne. 

Children’s Gardens. By Edwin L. Howard. 

Soap Carving. By Lester Gaba. New York, 1940. The Studio Publica- 
tions, Inc. Price, $1.00 each. 
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ART AND 4 
THE GUGGENHEIM FOUNDATION | 


(Continued from page 561) 


nS 


Foundation, explained that the one limitation on the com- 
mittee is the number of fellowships to be granted. That 
varies in accordance with the demands in the various fields — 
of endeavor which the Foundation covers. Lf the committee 
feels that more than the allotted number of any particular 
year should be granted, it numbers the additional recommen- j 
dations in order of merit, as the committee sees it, and if 
additional funds can be secured, additional fellowships are 
granted in numerical order. The Foundation, Mr. Moe states 
emphatically, has never, for example, awarded a fellow- 
ship to the committee’s fourth choice and passed over any of 
the first three. Outside of the usual run of rumors and “inside 
dope” for which any professional contest, academic, athletie, 
or just prize, is a breeding place, the attack most often heard 


against the functioning of the Foundation in the field of art 
(Continued on page 599) 
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At the World’s Fair of 1940 in New York 


Contemporary 
Science and Art 


representin g 


the United States 


...ate combined in an unusual display of 
the talents of fifty-three painters — represent- 
ing each state, territory and possession — 
and three hundred International Business 
Machines Corporation Research Engineers 
and their assistants. 


This display will be interesting and enlight- 
ening to all who have an opportunity to visit 
it in the company’s Gallery of Science and 
Art in the International Business Machines 
Corporation’s building. 


OCTOBER EXHIBITIONS 


AtBany, New York 

Albany Institute of Science, Art & History: 
History of Theatre & Theatre Design Ex- 
hibit; Oct. 2-27. 

ANDOVER, MASSACHUSETTS 

Addison Gallery of American Art: Mahonri 
Young Retrospective Exhibition; to Nov. 
24. 

APPLETON, WISCONSIN 

Lawrence College: City Planning Exhibition 
(AFA); Oct. 22-Noy. 15. 

Ausurn, New York 

Cayuga Museum: 3rd Annual Finger Lakes 
Exhibition. 

BaLtTIMORE, MARYLAND 

Baltimore Museum of Art: Mexican Prints; 
to Oct. 5. Arms & Armor; Oct. 4-Nov. 3. 
Portraits & Paintings by Alvin Schwartz; 
Oct. 4-27. 

Walters Art Gallery: Viennese Neo-Classic 
Porcelains; to Oct. 13. 

BETHLEHEM, PENNSYLVANIA 

Lehigh University: Oils by the Eight (AFA); 
Oct. 1-27. 

Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston Museum of Fine Arts: American 
Prints; Oct. 4-Nov. 17. 

Bioomincton, INDIANA 

Indiana University: Contemporary Prints 
(AFA); Oct. 1-27. 

Bozeman, MonTANA 

Montana State College: Icelandic Paintings 
(AFA); Oct. 1-27. 

Brooktyn, NEw York 

Brooklyn Museum: Silk Screen Prints; to Oct. 
20. Loan Room Exhibition; to Oct. 13. 
Theatre, Opera & Music Hall Scenes by 
Degas, Seurat, Toulouse-Lautrec, Manet, 
Cézanne, Daumier, & Others; Oct. 4- 
Noy. 17. Brainard Photographs. Com- 
memorative Glass; Oct. 25-Dec. 1. Po- 
litical Cartoons; Oct. 25-Dec. 1. 

Burrato, New York 

Albright Art Gallery: Scenes & Characters 
from The Long Voyage Home Painted in 
Hollywood by Benton, Biddle, Chapin, 
Fiene, Philipp, Quintanilla, Schreiber, 
Soyer, & Wood; to Oct. 6. A Cross Section 
of 10,000 Originals & Reproductions Avail- 
able to Buffalo Public Schools; Oct. 8-29. 
Line in Art; from Oct. 18. 

Cuicaco, ILLINors 

Art Institute of Chicago: Chicago Sculpture. 
Exhibition of Work by Ten Chicago Paint- 
ers. Auditorium Drawings by Louis Sulli- 
van & Dankmar Adler. Prints Since 1900. 
Development of Transfer Print in 18th & 
19th Century Ceramics; to Oct. 20. 

Newberry Library: Work of Bruce Rogers; 
to Oct. 28. 

CINCINNATI, On10 

Cincinnati Art Museum: Development of 
American Painting. 

CLAREMONT, CALIFORNIA 

Claremont College Library: Fifty British 
Books of the Year 1939; to Oct. 19. 

CLEVELAND, OxI0 

Cleveland Museum of Art: French 16th & 
17th Century Prints; to Noy. 3. Salon of 
Photography; to Oct. 27. 
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CosHocton, OHIO 

Johnson-Humrickhouse Museum: Contempor- 
ary Mexican Arts & Crafts; Oct. 1-30. 
Canterbury Tales (AFA); Oct. 15-30. 

Dayton, OHIO 

Dayton Art Institute: Japanese Sereens, Mat- 
suda Collection. 7th National Ceramic Ex- 
hibition from Syracuse Museum. 

EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 

Society of Fine Arts & History: Mural Designs 
(AFA); Oct. 1-31. 

Furint, Micuican 

Art Institute: Fifty Books of the Year 1940; 
to Oct. 27. 

GREEN Bay, WISCONSIN 

Neville Public Museum: Paintings & Draw- 
ings by Southwestern American Indians. 

Hacerstown, MARYLAND 

Washington County Museum: Photographs of 
Egypt (AFA); Oct. 1-27. 

Hono.utu, Hawai 

Honolulu Academy of Arts: Pacific Island Art. 

Houston, TEXAs 

Houston Art Museum: 15th Annual Exbhibi- 
tion of Photography; Oct. 6-27. Water 
Colors of Venezuela by Rainey Bennett; 
Oct. 13-27. 

Kansas Ciry, Missouri 

William Rockhill Nelson Gallery: Chinese 
Textiles. Persian Miniatures. Photographs 
by Leonard Misoune. Armor from Hearst 
Collection. 

LAWRENCE, KANSAS 

University of Kansas: Oils by Eugene McFar- 
land; Oct. 1-31. 

Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 

Foundation of Western Art: 8th Annual Ex- 
hibition of Southwestern California Art; 
Oct. 14-23. 

Los Angeles Museum: 20th National Exhi- 
bition California Water Color Society; 
Oct. 5-Nov. 10. Mission Trails; Oct. 10-21. 
One-Man Show by Frederick Taubes; 
Oct. 1-31. 

Maptson, WISCONSIN 

Wisconsin Union: Prints by Kathe Kollwitz 
(AFA); Oct. 26-Noy. 18- 

MancuesterR, New HAMPSHIRE 

Currier Art Gallery: Oils & Water Colors by 
Contemporary American Artists. 

Mempuis, TENNESSEE 

Brooks Memorial Gallery: American Indian 
Exhibition; Oct. 1-30. 

Mixts CoLLtece, CALIFORNIA 

Art Gallery: Drawings & Etchings by Roi 
Partridge; to Oct. 18. Mother & Child in 
the Fine Arts; Oct. 20-Noy. 17. 

MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee Art Institute: 19th International 
Water Color Show; to Oct. 6. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

Walker Art Center: Architecture, Planning, 
& Housing Exhibition. 

Monrciair, NEW JERSEY 

Montclair Art Museum: Paintings by James 
Chapin, John R. Grabach & Luigi Lucioni. 
Prints by Kerr Eby. Finger Tip Paintings 
by Frances R. Fast; Oct. 3-27. 

MuskeEGon, MICHIGAN 

Hackley Gallery: Survey of American Draw- 
ings & 30 Small Sculptures (AFA); Oct. 1-27. 


Newark, New JERSEY 

Newark Art Museum: Exhibition of Art Mall 
terpieces; Oct. 1-27. 

New Hope, PENNSYLVANIA 

Phillips Mill: Fall Show of Paintings, Seulp- 
tures, Water Colors, & Etchings; to Oct. 
PATE t 

New Or eAns, LourmsiaANa 

Delgado Museum: 16th Annual Exhibition a 
Work Without Jury, Art Association of 
New Orleans; to Oct. 31. 

New York City 

Argent Galleries, 42 W. 57 St.: Paintings by 
Eve Van Ek; Oct. 7-19. Paintings & Sculp- 
tures by Members National Association 
Women Painters & Sculptors; Oct. 21, | 
Noy. 2. LA 


Artists Gallery, 113 W. 13 St.: Sculptures by 


Irma Rothstein; Oct. 15-28. 

Associated American Artists, 711 5th Ave.: 
New Original Etchings & Lithographs by 
Wood, Benton, Gordon Grant, Irwin Hoff- 
man, Margery Ryerson, Andree Ruellan, 
William Sharp, Peter Hurd, & Others; | 
Oct. 1-Noy. 15. Exhibition Commemorat-_ 
ing 25th Anniversary of Free Art School of - 
the Educational Alliance; Oct. 7-23. One-— 
Man Show by Nicolai Cikovsky; Oct. 2a | 
Nov. 17. | 

Babcock Gallery, 38 E. 57 St.: Paintings by 
Revington Arthur; Oct. 14-31. 

Bignon Gallery, 32 E. 57 St.: Paintings by 
Horace Pippin; to Oct. 12. Post-Impres- 
sionists; Oct. 14-Nov. 9. 

Buchholz Gallery, 32 E. 57 St.: Memorial Ex- 
hibition of Paintings & Water Colors by 
Paul Klee; from Oct. 14. 

Cooper Union, Cooper Square: 600 Original 
Italian Designs for Jewelry; to Oct. 19. 

Durand-Ruel, 12 E. 57 St.: 19th Century 
French Painting. 

Ferargil Gallery, 63 E. 57 St.: Colonial & 
Primitive American Paintings; to Oct. 13. 

Fifteen Gallery, 37 W. 57 St.: Group Exhi- 
bition; Oct. 21-Nov. 2. 

Fine Arts Galleries, 215 W. 57 St.: 27th Ex- 
hibition by Allied Artists of America; of | 
30-Nov. 12. 7 

Four Sixty Park Avenue Gallery: Portrait 
Painters; Oct. 1-Nov. 1. Early & Recent 
Paintings by Sloan, Curry, du Bois, Dick- 
inson, Schnakenberg, Sterne, & Hartley. 

Grand Central Art Galleries, 15 Vanderbilt 

ve.: Annual Founder’s Show; to Noy. 7. 
Group Exhibition of Sculpture; to Oct. 26. 
Portraits by American Artists; Oct. 1-26. 
Joint Exhibition of Paintings by H. Dud- 
ley Murphy & Nellie Littlehales Murphy; 
Oct. 29-Noy. 9. 

Holland House, Radio City: Drawings by 
Louis Raemakers; to Oct. 4. Modern 
Dutch Art; Oct. 9-Nov. 7. 

Kraushaar Galleries, 730 5th Ave.: Drawings 
by American Artists; Oct. 7-26. 

Pierre Matisse, 41 E. 57 St.: Paintings by 
Loren Maclver; Oct. 8-26. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, 5th Ave. & 82 
St.: Exhibition of Woodcuts. Medieval 
Arts & Armor (at The Cloisters). 

Midtown Galleries, 605 Mad. Ave.: Group 
Exhibition. 

Milch Galleries, 108 W. 57 St.: Paintings by 
Contemporary American Artists. 

Morgan Library, 29 E. 36 St.: Special Exhi- 
bition of Drawings, Books, & Manuscripts; 
to Oct. 31. 

(Continued on page 600) 


(Continued from page 596) 
‘is that the personnel of the advisory committee is too con- 
stant. Except for occasional flare-ups of resentment, it seems 
to be rather generally agreed among painters that only a 
greater variation of taste and opinion and judgment will give 
broader scope to the list of fellows. 

(To Be Concluded) 


TELEVISION, ARTIST, AND PUBLIC 


(Continued from page 581) 


comment Craven’s Treasury of Art Masterpieces and Rock- 
well Kent’s World Famous Paintings, and she is contemplat- 
ing many more “television book-revues.” Publishers have 
shown keen interest in this manner of publicizing visual books; 
its advantages over the printed word as a sales force are evi- 


dent. 


With the exception of the Sloan paintings and Gregory’s 
. ceramics, all of the art thus far televised has consisted of re- 
productions, which are attached, loose-leaf fashion, to a rack, 

and flipped over one by one at various intervals. To relieve 
u staticness, a second and third camera are focused on either 
i the commentator or artist, or both, thus effecting a fluid inter- 
_ change between picture and “performers’’. In the Gregory 
__ show, a miniature studio was set up before the cameras, and 
_ Miss Bergh and the sculptor—with an eye to the audience— 
_ discussed and studied the ceramics. A similar technique can 

easily be developed for the tele-exhibition of paintings. 

So far the productions have been generally on the dull side; 

_ by virtue of continual experimentation, however, this failing 
_ can be corrected. Only through dramatic presentation—form, 

suspense, and action rising toward a climax—can the interest 


of the audience be sustained. 


~ oF 


Because of possible damage if actual masterpieces are tele- 


ies ball 


vised, extra contrasting, dull-finish photo-reproductions of 
paintings are ordinarily used. Thus, reflections from the 

blinding batteries of studio lights are eliminated. Miss Cobb, 
_ however, uses actual book reproductions. But the drawback 
“here is that only light and vividly-colored pictures televise 
| well. A dark red and dark green tend to look quite alike, 
whereas a light red and light green are clearly differentiated. 
Portraits, especially sharply delineated ones, are most “tele- 


genic” of all. Landscapes, unless bright and sharp, lose much 
of their clarity in the course of televising. 
All of which leads many to think that television cannot 


successfully present art. Yet the quality of the image is being 
steadily clarified through production experiments. Heretofore 
the same amount and type of lighting has been used for all 
‘paintings. Recently it has been noted that whereas one type 
of reproduction televises clearly under a full battery of lights, 
_ another will come out poorly, its more delicate colors being 
washed out. Steps to rectify this difficulty should shortly 
eliminate the trouble. 
Efforts to increase the sensitivity of the television camera’s 


| 


Drawin gs in the 


Fogg Museum of Art 


By AGNES MONGAN and PAUL J. SACHS 


Tx THIs sumptuous work the authors have combined 
the points of view of the art historian and of the con- 
noisseur; they aim at the development of an instinct 
for quality as well as the recording of knowledge. 
The drawings—which are by Italian, German, Flem- 
ish, Dutch, French, and Spanish masters—include all 
techniques and come from all epochs, from the time 
of Giotto to that of Picasso and from artists as differ- 
ent as Rembrandt and Matisse. The first volume 
presents a catalogue raisonné, which is practically a 
history of the subject; the other two volumes con- 
tain more than four hundred collotype reproductions, 


most of them in the size of the originals. 


3 volumes, $25.00 
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iconoscope are also progressing rapidly. The iconoscope is the 
heart of the telecast (as the microphone is of the broadcast) 
and when further sensitized we will have an image that pro- 
jects a painting in virtually all its detail, one at least as clear 
as those projected on movie screens. 

Then there arises the frequent complaint that “You can’t 
see the color of the painting!” And true enough—at present. 
But this major limitation of television is another that will 
be corrected as experimentation continues. Telecasting today 
is expensive; as yet it is uncommercial; but when sponsors 
start sharing the cost of programs, more money will be avail- 
able for experimental work, and the embryonic color images 
already achieved in the laboratory (by Dr. Peter Goldmark of 
CBS) will be effective in practice. At any rate, we are quite 
accustomed to black-and-white reproductions in textbooks, 
magazines, and slides, and the temporary lack of color isn’t 
as serious a drawback as it might seem. 

The next point raised by the art-telecast skeptic is the 
remoteness of television’s widespread acceptance and_ its 
limited area, the present radius of its transmission being 
fifty miles. But there are answers to these arguments. In the 


first place, the creation of a television network, whereby the 


whole nation eventually will be linked—as it is by radio— 
by programs emanating from the cultural centers, has already 
passed the “contemplation” stage. Such a network tying New 


York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, and other east- 


FA G's 
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(Continued from page 599) 

ern cities is being developed, and may be in operation within 
a year. Furthermore, sponsored programs are in the offing— 
which will not only replenish the tele-producer’s coffers, but 
also will make for a broader variety of programs and further 
productional experimentation, by virtue of which program 
standards, including the art-telecast, may be improved. 

Two significant points remain. The possibilities of tele- 
vision democratizing art and the effect of television upon the 
artist himself. 

The eventual democratization of art through television is 
what NBC’s Educational Counselor, James Rowland Angell, 
probably meant when he said that television would do for art 
what radio has done for music. That radio has democratized 
the world of music incalculably, and is continuing to do-so, is 
evident. Eventually television will widen at least the passive 


audience for art in its various forms, and at best may increase 


As to the effect of television (once it nears maturity) upon 
the artist—here again the analogy to radio and music is in- | 
evitable. The new and enlarged art public will begin to de- | 
velop critical convictions, and the artist’s work will depend | 
upon the new public’s reactions just as the music performed | 
today depends more than ever upon the likes and dislikes of } 
the radio audience. And the effect of mass opinion will make | 
itself felt and inevitably will create new currents in the world 
of art. af 

Whether that will be for good or bad is anybody’s guess. | 
The blunt fact is that television is certain to enlarge the art | 
audience and in doing so to enlarge the scope of the arts and | 
democratize them. Muchdepends on the producer's policies i 
while television is still in a plastic stage. So far a progressive | 
path has been followed. If this continues, then effects of tele- i 


vision upon the arts will turn out to be a blessing and not a 


the active, buying public. 


curse, for both art and the artist. 


OCTOBER EXHIBITIONS 


(Continued from page 598) 


Morton Galleries, 130 W.57 St.: Water Colors 
& Oils by Gallery Group; to Oct. 5. 

Museum of Costume Art, 630 5th Ave.: Ret- 
rospective Exhibition of The Neighbor- 
hood Playhouse; to Oct. 5 

Museum of Modern Art, 11 W. 53 St.: Oils, 
Water Colors, Drawings by Candido Port- 
inari; to Oct. 9. Sculptures & Paintings 
from Permanent Collection. Exhibition of 
Work by Frank Lloyd Wright & David 
Wark Griffith; from Oct. 30. 

New York Historical Society, Central Park 
West & 76th St.: Exhibition Illustrating 
American Presidential Campaigns from 
Jefferson to McKinley; to Noy. 10. Photo- 
graphs Tracing the Erection of St. John’s 
Cathedral; Oct. 1-31. American Scenes on 
Staffordshire; Oct. 15-31. 

New York Public Library, 5th Ave. & 42 St.: 
Etchings by Childe Hassam; to Oct. 31. 
Georgette Passedoit, 121 E. 57 St.: Oils by 
Laura Chanler. Oils & Water Colors by 

Lawrence Grant White; Oct. 14-26. 

Perls Galleries, 32 EK. 58 St.: Modern French 
Painting. 

» F. K. M. Rehn, 683 5th Ave.: Paintings & 
Water Colors by American Artists. 

Robinson Galleries, 126 E. 57 St.: Limited 
Editions Sculptures. 

Schaeffer Galleries, 61 E. 57 St.: Old Masters. 

Society of Designer-Craftsmen, 64 E. 55 St.: 
Ceramics, Furniture, Textiles, Rugs, 
Metals, Jewelry, Enamel, Wood Mar- 
quetry, Light Fixtures; to Oct. 31. 

Studio Guild, 730 5th Ave.: Group Exhibition 
of Painting & Sculpture. 

Vendome Gallery, 59 W. 56 St.: Group Exhi- 
bition; to Oct. 12. Paintings by Carlo Leo- 
netti; Oct. 12-26. 

Walker Galleries, 108 E. 57 St.: Group Ex- 
hibition. 

W eyhe Gallery, 794 Lex. Ave.: Selected Draw- 
ings & Prints. 

Whitney Museum of American Art, 10 W. 8 


St.. Works from Permanent Collection; 
to Oct. 24. Murals by Members of Na- 
tional Society of Mural Painters; Oct. 30- 
Noy. 30. 

NorFOLK, VIRGINIA 

Norfolk Museum: Japanese Prints; to Nov. 3. 
Ship Prints; Oct. 27-Nov. 24. 

OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 

Oakland Art Gallery: Water Colors, Pastels, 
Drawings, & Prints; to Oct. 27. 

PARKERSBURG, WeEST VIRGINIA 

Fine Arts Center: Leading American Water 
Colorists (AFA); Oct. 26-Noy. 15. 

SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 

Illinois State Museum: Water Colors by Jim 
Sessions; Oct. 6-31. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 

G. W. V. Smith Art Gallery: Argentine Art 
(AFA); Oct. 3-27. 

Springfield Museum: Exhibition by Spring- 
field Artists Union; Sept. 16-29. 

SPRINGFIELD, Missouri 

Art Museum: Hawaiian Flower Paintings 
(Western Art Ass'n); Oct. 1-31. 

Syracuse, New York 

Syracuse Museum: 9th National Ceramic Ex- 
hibition; Oct. 13-Nov. 4. 

Urica, New York 

Community Arts Program: Honolulu Academy 
Art Exhibit (AFA); to Oct. 29. 

Wasuinctron, D. C. 

Arts Club: Woodbury Memorial Exhibition 
(AFA); Oct. 27-Nov. 16. 

Corcoran Art Gallery: Oils & Water Colors by 
Francis Speight; Oct. 5-24. Etchings & 
Drawings by Daniel Garber; Oct. 17-31. 
Paintings by Mitchell Jamieson; Oct. 26- 
Nov. 14. 

National Collection of Fine Arts: Pictures of 
the Orient by Lily E. Smulders; Oct. 8-25. 
Photographs of Flowers by Walter L. 
Green; Oct. 1-31. Drawings of Racial 
Types by Hester Merwin; Oct. 1-31. 

Whyte Gallery: Lithographs & Etchings by 
French Masters. 

WELLESLEY, MASSACHUSETTS 

Farnsworth Museum: Photographs of Egypt 
(AFA); Oct. 1-27. 


Witmineton, DELAWARE | 

Society of Fine Arts: Crafts by Adult Edu- | 
cation Groups of Delaware; to Oct. 6. 

Prorta, [LLINoIs | 

Peoria Public Library: Portraits of Children 
(AFA); Oct. 25-Noy. 10. | 

PuitapEreHiA, PENNSYLVANIA 

Art Alliance: National Exhibition of Litho) 
raphy; Oct. 1-31. 

PirrsBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


Carnegie Institute: Survey of American Paint- 
ing; Oct. 24-Dee. 15. 

University of Pittsburgh: Bronzes by Mal- 
vina Hoffman; Oct. 15-Nov. 15. 

PitrsFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 

Berkshire Museum: Paintings by Business j 
Men’s Art Association of North Adams; 
Oct. 1-31. 3rd Annual Berkshire National | 
Photographie Exhibition; Oct. 19-Nov. 3. | 

PoRTLAND, OREGON 

Portland Art Museum: Exhibition Illustrating | 
a Decade of Design; Oct. 4-Noy. 4. : 

Rockrorp, ILLrNots 

Art Spee Paintings by Rudolph Ingerle; 
Oct. 7-2 

SAINT aa MINNESOTA 

Saint Paul Gallery: Retrospective Exhibition 
of Work by Amedee Ozenfant; Oct. 1-31. 

Sr. Louis, Missouri 

City Art Museum: Contemporary Batiks by 
St. Louis Artists; to Oct. 15. 

San FRANciscO, CALIFORNIA 

San Francisco Museum: 60th Annual Exhi- 
bition of the San Francisco Art Asso- 
ciation; to Oct. 15. 

Witmincton, Norru CAROLINA . 

Wilmington Museum: Exhibition of Work by 
George Elmer Browne. American Artists 
Group (AFA); Oct. 1-27. 

York, PENNSYLVANIA 


- it 


Hotel Yorktown: Exhibition Commemorating 
500th Anniversary of Printing; to Oct. 19. 
Techniques of Book Illustration; to Oct. 19. 

YoOuNGSTOWN, OuIO 

Butler Art Institute: Wood Sculptures by James 
Prestini; Oct. 27. Paintings by Dantan Saw- 
yer; Oct. 11-Nov.3.19th International Water 
Color Circuit Exhibition; Oct. 18-Nov. 10. 
Prints by Leah J. Greenamyer; to Oct. 27. 
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A comprehensive 
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Now Ready... 


for Museums, Art Associations, Colleges, Schools 


A Unique Opportunity to Obtain an Exhibition of High Quality, 

and an Important Acquisition .. . for ONE Price—the Rental Fee 
Tue American Federation of Arts offers museums, art associations, colleges, and schools, 
opportunity to add to their collections works of their own selection from two outstanding 
group shows by living American artists. The shows include work by the following: 


NO. 14 (OILS) 


BEAL, REYNOLDS 
BINFORD, JULIAN 
BLOW, RICHARD 
BOUCHH, LOUIS 
BRACKMAN, ROBERT 
CHAPIN, FRANCIS 
CHATTERTON, C. K. 
CIKOVSKY, NICOLAI 
CITRON, MINNA 
CLEMENS, PAUL L.. 
CONNA WAY, JAY 
CORBINO, JON 
COWLES, RUSSELL 
CURRY, JOHN STEUART 


DE MARTINI, JOSEPH 


“pws, OLIN 


DU BOIS, GUY PENE 
ENSER, J. P. 

FERRITER, CLARE 
FINCK, FURMAN JOSEPH 
GOLDTHWAITE, ANNE 
GROPPRER, WILLIAM 
GROSZ, GEORGE 
HARTLEY, MARSDEN 
HELIKER, JOHN 

JONES, JOE 

JULES, MERVIN 
KARFIOL, BERNARD 
KOCH, JOHN 
KRAEMER, ALFRED 


KUNIYOSHI, YASUO 


LAHEY, RICHARD 
LEE, DORIS 
LEVER, HAYLEY 
LEVI, JULIAN 
MARK, BENDOR 
MARTINO, ANTONIO P. 
MECHAU, FRANK 
MELTSNER, PAUL 
MEYER, HERBERT 
MOMMER, PAUL 
MYERS, JEROME 


PALMER, WILLIAM 
PEIRCE, WALDO 
PENNEY, JAMES 
PITTMAN, HOBSON 
PLEISSNER, OGDEN M. 
POLLET, JOSEPH 
ROSENTHAL, DORIS 
RUELLAN, ANDREE 
SCHMIDT, KATHERINE 
SCHNAKENBERG, HENRY 
SEPESHY, ZOLTAN 
SILZ, ARTHUR 

SLOAN. JOHN 

SOYER, ISAAC 
SPENCER, NILES 
SPRUCE, EVERETT 
STERN, LIONEL 
TAUBES, FREDERIC 
TOWNSEND, LEE 


VARIAN, DOROTHY 


A. F. A. EXHIBITIONS: 


No. 14. SIXTY SMALL OILS BY 
LIVING AMERICANS 


Selected by Howard Devree, Art Critic of 


“The New York Times” 


No. 27. FIFTY WATER COLORS 
BY LIVING AMERICANS 


Selected by Olin Dows, Artist 


\ 


WALTEMATH, WILLIAM 
WEDIN, ELOF 
WESCOTT, PAUL 
WILLIAMS, ESTHER 


YAGHJIAN, EDMUND 


NO. 27 (WATER COLORS) 


ADAMS, KENNETH 
ALBINSON, DEWEY 
ARNAUTOFF, VICTOR 


BAKOS, JOSEPH 
BENNETT, RAINEY 
BOOTH, CAMERON 
BREINEN, RAYMOND 
BRITTON, EDGAR 
BROEMEL, KARL 
BROMBERG, MANUEL 


CALLAHAN, KENNETH 
CARTER, CLARENCE 
CHAPIN, FRANCIS 
CLEMENS, PAUL LEWIS 
COWLES, RUSSELL 
CRAIG, TOM 

CURRY, JOHN STEUART 
DAVEY, RANDALL 
DIKE, PHIL 


FENELLE, STANFORD 
FREDENTHAL, DAVID 


GEBHARDT, WILLIAM 


HOUSER, LOWELL 
HURD, PETER 
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JANSEN, RICHARD 
JONES, JOE 


KELLER, HENRY G. 


LAMADE, ERIC 
LEWANDOWSKI, EDMUND 
LEWIS, TOM 

LOCK WOOD, WARD 


MAGAFAN, ETHEL 
MAGAFAN, JENNIE 
Mc COSH, DAVID 
MECHAU, FRANK 
MILLER, BARSE 
MILLER, EDGAR 
MILLMAN, EDWARD 


NORRIS, BEN 


PARADISE, PHIL 
POST, GEORGE 


REDELL, RAYMOND 
ROGERS, CHARLES 


SAMPLE, PAUL 
SEPESHY, ZOLTAN 
SINGER, CLYDE 
SIPORIN, MITCHELL 


THWAITES, CHARLES 
TOLEGIAN, MANUEL 
TURNBULL, JAMES 


ZIROLI, NICOLA 


~ZOELLNER, RICHARD 


ZORNES, MILFORD 
ZSISSLY 


‘Lae purchase price of the painting 
selected by the exhibitor is included 
in the rental fee of these feature 
shows now ready for booking in 
your exhibition program. 
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and artists included, write to Miss Helen Cambell, 
Exhibition Secretary, 
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